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ABSTRACT 



This Directory provides a listing of information on all 
preschool through high school bilingual immersion programs in the 
United States which have been identified by CLEAR as being in 
operation in 1987. The first section of the Directory discusses 
the definition of and rationale for bilingual immersion 
education. The second section provides a profile of each program 
identified in the survey, with information on its context, 
contact parson, program objectives, recruitment, staff and staff 
training, instructional design, instructional characteristics , 
curriculum and materials, and evaluation efforts and outcomes. 
Finally, the third section highlights important bilingual 
immersion issues, as evidenced in the programs surveyed, such as 
recruitment efforts, instructional practices, curriculvim and 
mc\terials adaptation and development, professional development, 
and evaluation outcomes. 
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FOREWORD 



A considerable variety of means were utilized to identify 
the bilingual immersion programs listed in this directory: 
columns published in newsletters soliciting iniormation about 
bilingual immersion programs; discussions with state department 
of education staff; word of mouth; conference presentations and 
so on. Nevertheless, programs may have been omitted because we 
were unaware of them. If you know of or are working in a 
bilingual immersion program not included here, please write me at 
the address below. 

Kathryn Lindholm, Ph.D. 
Center for Language Education 

and Research 
1100 Glendon Avenue, Suite 1740 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 206-1486 
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INTHDDDCnCJN 



Ihis Directory was developsd to provide a reference source and 
description of bilinguaa immersio:! programs in the United States from 
preschool througn secondary school. One important goal of the Directory is to 
identify bilingual iranersion programs so that informal networks can 'be 
established among !,-uch programs and with planners of prospective progreuns to 
share information abcwt program iaplementation. Another aim is to determine 
the variation in definitions of, and iaplementation models for, bilingual 
iraraersion education. 

Bilingual immersion education is a nodel vdiich integrates language 
minority and language majority students for academic and laixjuage arts 
instruction in the non-English language and English, v*ere the languages are 
sfystanatically i^sparated for iiistruction ana both lai^ges are hi^y valued 
and enriched. Ihe language minority and language majority students are always 
integrated for content instruction, althou^ they may be integrated or 
separated for language arts instruction. 

Only those programs vMch were considered to fit within the definition of 
bilingual immersion adopted here and vMch were or continuing as of June, 
1987 are included in this Directory. Sane programs are excliided, althou^ 
they are also innovative and educationally sound, because thry do not appear 
on the basis of information available to fit within the definition. The 
rationale for excluding sane variations which refer to themselves as two-way 
bilingual programs is that for the category of bilir^ual iiranersion to be 
useful in program casparison and planning, we must be precise in how we fraite 
the definition, and strict in how we apply the major criterial featiares for 
program identification. 

As noted previously, bilingual immersion programs were located throu^ 
word-of-mouth, responses to announcements in various newsletters, information 
fran state departments of education, and from publications and conference 
presentations. All programs that offered a language education prxsgram for 
language minority and Isinguage majority students that ird<^t be a bilingual 
iamersion program wera contacted. While most programs had a contact person 
v*io was quite willing to provide information about the program, there were 
some programs which appeared to fit within the definition of bilii^ial 
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imnersicjn, bat are not inclxjded here because there was no response to any of 
the six phone calls made to the person vdio was identified by the school or 
sciiool district as liie contact, person for the prtsgrsm. 

mfonnation about programs was obtained initially throu^ phone 
conversations with the individual listed as the contact person or with another 
individual very familiar with the program. A program description 'was written 
based on the infontation collected through the initial contact, and then the 
program description was sent to the contact peison with a letter requestir^ 
corrections or additions to be made, if necessary. A follow-ip letter was 
sent to any programs vMch did not resjxand to the initial letter again 
requesting individuals to mate correddons on the enclosed program 
descsription, if any were needed. ihe letter stated that if a corrected 
program description was not received, then the assunption would be made that 
the program d^«2riptian was accurate. 

The Directory is divided into three sections. m Section I, the 
definition of and rationale for bilingual immersion education is presented. 
Section H provides a description of each, program identified in our survey, 
categorized by the grade level of the program, from preschool throu^ 
secondary school, in Section in, several major issues found in the survey in 
lirplementing bilingual immersion programs are discussed: recruitment, 
instructional practices, curriculum and materials, professional development, 
and evzduation. 
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SECTION I 



DEFINITION litr^ RftTIONAEE 
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DEFIKCnON OF BILZNGOAL ZHHERSION EDDCanON 



Definition 

Bilingual iraniersion aaucc*-iQn cxatibines the roost significant features of 
bilingual ed u cation for language minorilY students and iirnnersion education for 
language majority students. ' Academic and language arts instruction is 
provided to native speakers of two languages \jsing both languages; one of the 
languages is a second language for each grcr.-p of students. Uius, for ""^anguage 
minority (i.e., non-English-speaking) students, academic inst jction is 
presented throu^ their first language and they receive English language arts 
and, depending on the particular program, poztions of their academic 
instruction in English. For language majority (i.e. , Bt^lish-speaking) 
students, academic instruction is throu^ their second language and th^ 
receive English language arts, and d^seniiiig on the program design, sconae 
portion of their academic iiiiutruction in English. Olie definition enooonrpasses 
four criterial feattjres: (1) The program essentially involves some form of 
dual language i nro e r sion, vJiere the non-English language is used for at least 
50% of the students* instructional day; (2) the program involves peri'-ls of 
instruction during which only one language is used; (3) both English speakers 
and non-English speakers (preferably in balanced numbers) are participants; 
and (4) the students are integrated for all cont*: it instruction. While 
program designs may vary, roost have as their goal the development of true 
bilingual academic ocmpetenoe in English and another language on the part of 
both gra?s of participating students. Ihias, only programs that roet these 
four major criterial features of the definition of bilingual immersion 
programs were included in the Directory. 
Critical Features of Successful language Education Procrrams 

Over the last several years, a number of comprehensive reviews have been 
conducted of researdi and evaluation studies concerning bilingual and 
immersion education (Baker & de Kanter, 1981; Qmroins, 1979, 1983; Diaz, 
1983; Dolson, in press; Fisher & Guthrie, 1983; Swain & Lapkin, 1985; Troike, 
1978, 1986; Willig, 1985). An examination of Uiese educational 
investigations points to certain sociolir^uistic and instructional factors 
which tend to contribute to successful dual language programs. The iitportance 
of these factors is evident from the frequency and consistency with v*iich they 
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are fcund in programs vdiicii prcoote hi^ levels of first and seoonl language 
ccnpetencies, acadanic acMevement in both languages, ana hi^ self-esteem and 
positive cross-cultural attitudes. Ihus, these factors form the core criteria 
for successful bilingual inraersioti education. 

Ihe first ten criteria are essential for successful lanauaoe education 
programs while the last three criteria apply to educational programs in 
general. These last criteria are mentioned here because they are inportant 
eleaaents In an educational p ioyr am and the presence of these criteria cannot 
be assumed, tut rather must be carefully considered in designing and 
inplementing a successful bilingual ininersion p rogr am . 

Diration of instru ctional treatment , ihe instructional treatment is 
provided to the participating students for a period of at_least four to six 
years. Biis is the amomt of time required, on avercige, to reach second 
language or bilingual proficiency, but not necessarily native-lite 
proficiency, as confirmed by a nuaiber of evaluation studies on immersion and 
bilingual programs (Cummins, 1981; Swain, 1984; Troite, 1978) . In its review 
of foreign language progr am s, the National Oomnission on Excellence in 
Education (1983) has conoluded that achieving proficiency ordinarily demands 
frcm fccr to six years of stud^. 

2« Exposure to optim al dual language input . Optimal inpot has four 
characteristics: (1) it is adjusted to the ccniprehension level of the 
learner, (2) it is interesting and relevant, (3) there is sufficient quantity, 
and (4) it is challenging. Oliis is acccnplished through communicatively - 
sensitive language instruction and subject matter presentation. In the early 
stages of second language acquisition, input is made more ccnprehensible 
through the use of slower, more expanded, simplified, and r^jetitive speech 
oriented to the "here and now" (Krashen, 1981; Long, 1980); highly 
contextualized language and gestures (lor^, 1980; Saville-Troite, 1987); 
ccnprehension and confirmation chedks (Long, 1980); and, communication is 
structured so that it provides scaf fddii^ for the negotiation of meaning by 
12 students ty constrainii^ possible interpretations of sequence, role, and 
intent (Saville-Troite, 1987). Balanced with the need to mate the second 
language more ccoprehensible is the necessity for providing stimulating 
language input (Swain, 1987), particularly for the native speaters of each 
language. There are two reasons vtfiy students need stimulating language 
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input* First, it will facilitate cxantinued develqpiasnt of 3.anguage structures 
and skills. Second, v*ien sttdents are instructed in their first language, the 
content of their lessons bftcaties more oooprehensible wien they are then 
presented with similar content in the second lar^uage. 

3. Focus on academic curriculum . The programs are cJesigned to focus on 
subject matter as well as language development. Students are e3qx>sed to the 
same academic core curriculm as students in regular programs. Ftor native 
English speakers, academic aciiievement is att€dned primarily throu^ 12 
content instruction aiJd interactions in 12 at home and in the ocooaraunity. 
Academic achievement is further bolstered by content taia^t throui^ English. 
For language minority studei±3, instruction iii and throu^ the native language 
forms the basis for initieLL academic advancement. Academic achievement and 
English language proficiency are further developed throu^ Ei^lish language 
arts and con ten t instracrd^rui throu^ English. 

4. Integrati on of lancniaae arts with curriculum . Related to criteria 2 
and 3 is the need to provide language arts instruction in both the English and 
non-Epglish languages and to design the instruction so that it is integrated 
with the academic curriculm. There has been controversy in the area of 
second language education about the inportance of second language instruction 
in second language learning (e.g., Krashen, 1981; lor^, 1983; Swain, .1987). 
Many immersion programs, hi fact, neglect language arts in the immersion 
language assuming that the students will learn the language throu^ the 
subject matter instruction and will achieve more native-like proficiency if 
they receive the kind of language es^xDsure that is similar to first language 
learning (see Swain, 1987) . As seme immersion researchers have discovered 
(e.g., Barley, 1984; Swain, 1985; Swain & Lapkin, 1985), thou^, the fluency 
and grammar ability of most immersion students is not native like and there is 
a need for formal instruction in the second language. However, formalized 
language instnoction should not follow the route of traditional translation 
and memorization of grammar and phrases. it is iirpo^tant to utilize a 
language arts curriculum that specifies vAiich lir^uistic structures should be 
mastered (e.g., conditional verb forms) and how these linguistic structures 
should be ijicorporated into the academic content (e.g. , including the preterit 
and iioperfect verb forms of the verb s^ "to be" in history subject matter and 
the conditional, future, and subjunctive tenses of the verb "to be" in 
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mathematics and science content) . Ihe language arts class can then focus on 
ths ^>scific linguistic skills, utilizing the content that was used to 
introduce the linguistic skill. Hiis integrative and content-based approach 
reinforces both the content tauc^ during subject matter presentation and tlie 
linguistic skill. 

5. Separatj. on of languages for instruction . Monolingual lesson 
delivery (i.e., different periods of time devoted to instnaction in and 
thrcu^ each of the two languages respectively) seems to be superior to 
vJesigns vAiidi rely on language mixing during a single lesson or time firame 
(Baker & de Ktoter, 1981; IXolay & Burt, 1978; Legaretta, 1979, 1981; Swain, 
1983) . ihis is not to say that language mixing itself is harmful; rather, it 
spears that sustained periods of monolingual instruction in each language 
help to pronote adequate language develcpoent. 

6. Additive bilingual enviromnent . All students are pnavided the 
CFportunily to acquire a second language at no cost to their hcaoae language and 
culture. This enrichment bilingualism results in high levels of proficiency 
in the two languages (Hernandez-Chavez, 1984; SkuttnaiiD-Kangas, 1981), 
adequate self-estssm, improved cscoss-cultural attitudes. Conversely, 
subtractivB bilingual contexts in viiidi the native language is r^laced by a 
second language sean to have negative effects on the school perforxnance of 
many minority language students. Native language loss is often associated 
with lower levels of second language attainment, scholastic vmderachievement, 
and psychosocial disorders (Lambert, 1984) . Successful language develcpnent 
programs seem not only to prevent the negative consequences of sutrtractive 
biling ualism , tut also to effectively prcraote the beneficiaJ. aspects of 
additive bilingualism. 

■7. Classroom composition. Little research has been conducted to 
determine the best classruom ccnposition for bilii^ual education programs, 
althou^ the fedural govemment has mandated a ratio of at least 1/3 English 
sperJcers to 2/3 non- or limited-English speakers. Tto maintain an environment 
of educational and linguistic equity in the classroom and to prcroote 
interactions among native and non-native English speakers, the most desirable 
ratio is 50% English speakers to 50% non-native English speakers. Hbwever, 
the ratio of English speakers to non-native English speakers should never 
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exceed 33:67 or 67:33 to insure that there are enou^ lairiuage models of each 
language to praoofce interactions aiaang the two gnxps of students. 

8. Ratio of English to the nonr-Enalish language . loDmnersion education 
was designed to pranote hi^ levels of second language proficiency vAiile 
maintadning first language proficiency. Althou^ there are several program 
variations, many iimoersion programs utilize the non-Er^lish language for 100% 
of the insteuctional day and English is not used at all for at least the 
Initial stages of the program. Other partial immersion programs involve equal 
amcwnts of English and the non-English Irmguage. No researdi has yet 
determined the best ratio of English to non-English instruction for both 
language minority and majority students. Ifowever, research on programs 
utilizing different amcwnts of instruction in the non-English language shows 
that students with greater exposooce to the second language have higher levels 
of second language proficiency (Canpbell et al., 1985) and that these students 
also maintain their English and perform at or above grade level in tests of 
English adiievement (Canpbell, 1984; Genessee. 1985). Furthermore, research 
in bilingual education shows that students with greater amounts of native 
language instruction achieve at hi^tier levels than students with lesser 
amounts of naliive language instnaction at least in tlie early years of 
schooling (Willig, 1985) . Erm studies of bilingual students and immersion 
students, then, it appears that a minimi im of 50% non-English language 
instruction is necessary to proMOte hi^ levels of the non-English language 
proficiency among language majority students and to pranote academic 
achievement among language minority students. Furthermore, althou^ studies 
have not addressed the minimal level of English necessary, a minimum of lo% 
English instruction initially is ittportant to promote English language 
develcpnent for the non-na1:ive speakers of Er^lish. Also, to develqp a hi^ 
level of academic English language skills among the language minority 
students, the amount of content instniction in English should be about 50% for 
the late elementary school years (grades 4-6) . 

9- Promotion of and opportunities for language output . As noted 
earlier, immersion students, and foreign language students in general, have 
difficulty in producing native-liJce speech in the second language. Part of 
this difficulty stems from an absence of the opportunity to talk with fluent 
speakers in the language they ate learning. Accordii^ to Swain (1985, 1987) , 
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ixanersion students get few opportunities to produce extenaed discxsurse, where 
they are forced to mate tb&h: language coherent, accurate, and socio- 
linguistically ^gprcfiriate. ihus, prcraoting hi^y proficient oral language 
Skills necessitates providing both structured tasks and unstructured 
opportunities involving oral production skills for students to engage in. 

10' A positive school e nvironment . Research has shown that the success 
of bilingual education programs is d^>endent on the level of simport the 
program receives trm the school administration (Cortes, 1986; Troike, 1978) . 
Drawing on this research, then, a successful bilingual imnersion program must 
have the si^^xsrt of the principal, other administrators and non-bilingual 
immersion staff, This support is basad on a knowledge of the program, and is 
demonstrated through a desire for the program to succeed by an e55)enditure of 
rescuro^ that is ocaparable to other educational programs in the school, by 
devoting attention to promoting acs^jtanoe of the pjrogram among the ccmmunity 
and other school staff, and by closely integratii^ the structure and fi^ion 
of the bilingual immersion pr o graiu with the total school program. 

^« i^itive and recipr ocal instn jefcional niiinaf-o, Pronotion of 
positive interactions between teachers and students and between language 
minority and majority student peers is an iirportant instructional cfcjective. 
When teaciiers use positive social and instructional interactions in equal 
amounts with both minority and majority students, both groi?)s perfonr better 
academically (California State Dgartaent of Education, 1982; Kferman et al., 
1980). In addition, teachers should adopt a reciprocal interaction nodel 
instead of adhering to the traditional transmission model of teaching 
(Cummins, 1986). ihe basic premise of the transmission model is that the 
teacher's task is to impart knowledge or skills to students who do not yet 
have these abilities. in the reciprocal interaction approach, teachers 
participate in genuine dialogue with pjpils and facilitate rather than control 
student learning. Ihis model encourages the develcpnent of hi^er-level 
cognitive skills rather than just factual recall (Cummins, 1986) . 

The achievement of language minority pi?>ils is affected not only by the 
stabjs percQjtions of teachers, but also by the status perceptions of majority 
peers. Allowing only unplanned or incidental caitact between majority and 
minority students may only reinforce negative esqjectations. K^gan (1986) and 
others have proposed ways in which contacts between minority and majority 
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students can ba organized so that the achievernent of both groips can be 
maxiinized. These studies suggest that \itoen minority and majority students 
work interd^jendently on school tasks with ccranon objectives, students' 
es^jectaticns and attitudes tcward each other become more positive and their 
academic adiievement irroroves. A nuntoer of strategies isnder the rubric of 
cocperative leamijig have been . developed viiich utilize these principles. 
Also, language developnent is facilitated by extensive interactions anong 
native and non-native spealoers (Lang & Porter, 1985) . 

12. Hicfo quality instructional personnel . Students receive their 
instruction fron certified teachers. Over the course of the program, students 
are es^josed to a number of teachers vt)o have native or native-like ability in 
either or both of the language(s; in vMch they are instructing. Tfeachers, 
althcuc^ bilingual, may assume monolingual roles when interacting with 
students, it is inportant that the teacher be able to understand the child's 
mother tongue in the initial stages of language learning. If the teacher does 
not understand the native language, then she cannot respond appropriately in 
the second language to the diildren's iitterances in their nati^'e lar^jage. 
m this case, ocnpr^iensible inpit may be severely impaired (Swain, 1985). 
Further, teachers should be kncwledgeable with regard to the curriculum level 
and how to teach it. 

13. Hfcpe/school collaboration. Another important feature is parental 
involvement and collaboration with the sdiool. When this occurs, parente 
often develop a sense of efficacy that canmunicates itself to children, with 
positive academic consequences, especially in the case of language minority 
children (Met, 1987; Tizard, Schofield, & Hewison, 1982). In fact, most 
parents of minority 'students have hicfti aspirations for their children and want 
to be invDl-.^ in promoting their academic success (Lindholm, 1987a; Wong 
Fillmore, 1983). 

Dramatic changes occur in children's academic progress when parents 
interact with their children at home in certain ways. Activities such as 
reading and listening to children read are both feasible and practical and 
oontxifcute to iaproved scholastic achievement (Cummins, 1986). Effective 
programs tend to incorporate a variety of home/school collaboration 
activities. The general outooroe on the part of students is an increased 
interest in schoolwork and improved achievement and behavior. 
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In smnmary, the ijistructioaial features and sociolinguistic structures 
^fAd.ch seem to be strongly associated with the success of teasrsicsn prcgrams 



oorrefipcnd to the sane psycholinguistic and sociopedagogical principles 
xxnderlying successful bilingual education and regular education programs in 
the Uhited States. Ihese elements are: (1) duratzion of instructional treat- 
ment be minimally from four to six years; (2) esqxjsure to optimal lai^uage 
li^xxt; (3) focus on academic curriculum; (4) integration of .language arte 
with acacfemic curriculum; (5) SQ>aration of languages for instruction; (6) 
additive bilingual envircranent; (7) classrocm anpositicn, (8) ratio of 
English to the non-2nglish language; (9) prcrootion of and opportunities for 
language cut?xit; (10) positive school envirt^nment; (11) positive and 
reciprocal instructional climate; (12) hi^ quality instnictional personnel; 
and (13) parental involvement in the educational process. 

There are numercus terns used for the programs described in Section 2, as 
will be seen there. These tents include: 

Bilingual Immersion 

IVxHfey Bilingual lasasrsicn 

TbK>Way Bilingual Education 

TVo-W&y Ttnmprsion Education 

language Immersion 

Spanish l^nmersion 

IxiLerioddng 

IXial Iangi:age Education 

While all of these programs meet the criteria adopted here for bilingual 
immersion, and most of these terms may, therefore, be taken as eqiiivalent, the 
term "language immersion" alone does not necessarily iitply a bilingual models 
and isxJeed, is often used sinply for immersing speakers of one language in 
another for instruction. 
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Ihe ^ramies of pcspulation change indicate that the tftiit^ States is 
beocadng an increasingly uulti-ethnic and multilii^ual society, rather than an 
ethnically and linguistically more honogeneous one. Ihe major factors 
contrituting to this change include sizable inanigration and the fact that the 
average age of ethnic adnorities is about five years less than the national 
average. Ciis means that a larger percentage of ethnic minorities are in or 
altering the most active diild-^aearing years (Cort^, 1986). According to 
data frcBi the Cersus Bureau, between 1970 and 1980, the Chited States 
pcpulation increased by 11.6%. Hbwsver, the Black population grew by 17.8%, 
Hispanics by 61%, Native Americans by 71%, ai*i Asian Aiaericans by 233%, and 
resnaining Americans by only 7 to 8%. Schools have, and vdll have, therefore, 
a major challenge in dealing with the large nimtoer of limited Ei^lish 
proficient students v4io are in need of special services. It has been 
estimated that currently at least 3.4 million children are lijiited in the 
English language skills needed to succeed in school progra m s designed for 
native English speakers. 

Naticnally, the academic performance of mincAty students is 
consixaerably belcw majority norms, and the gap grows wider with each school 
year (Kagan & Zahn, 1975) . Reading is critical to student achievement in all 
subjects, yet tlie achievement g^ is greatest in reading. By the eic^th grade 
39.9% of Mexican American children are two or more years behind in reading 
ocopared to 12.8% of Anglos (Carter & Segura, 1979) . As society moves further 
into the technological age of ccopiters with jobs requiring literacy- and 
oati?x±er-based skills, lew educational attainment will be even more 
detrimental. Ihese findings show that "the United States public school sj^stea 
is failing with regard to th^ achievement -f minority children" (Kagan, 1986, 
p. 223). 

Hcwever, the public education system in general is not meeting the 
educational needs of many majority students either: about 20% of all American 
17-year-olds are functionally illiterate, unable to ccnprehend simple written 
instructions (Lemer, 1981); nearly half of our graduatiig hi^ school 
students do not knew the basics of hew our government worlcs (Johnson, Johnson 
& Tiffany, 1984); and, "Americans' inconpetenre in foreign lar^uages is 
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nothing short of scantaalcws and is beccniing worse" (President's Comnission on 
Foreign Languac^ and International Studies, 1979). At the same time, the 
great national language rescwrce represented by immigrant and native non- 
Sngxish bacikground grcx^ss is being rapidly eroded, as second and third 
generations are not learning their natal larquages. 

Special educational p rog idi us for language minority students have caused 
tresnendcus ccntroversy ancmg educa to rs, lawnakers and the general public. 
Bilingual education programs grew out of the civil ri^its movement of the 
1960s v4)ere there vras a call for a system of education v*ierein the language 
minority student wculd receive a better and xoore relevant educaticai. 
Bilingual education was to provide a situation in vMch the student's native 
language and culture waild be valued, students would be able to develop a 
positive self laage; CRportunities for academic success would be enhanced, and 
solidarity with the coBinunity would be strengthened (Hem^ndez-Oiavez, 1984) . 
After a decade and a half of bilingual education, the controversy has grown 
instead of dlidnished. Research studies hacve been inadequately designed to 
provide educators and policymakers with information abcat the effectiveness of 
bilingual education and thus they have fueled rather than cooled the fires of 
controversy. A carefully conducted analysis of the bilingual education 
research (Willig, 1985) demonstrated that bilii^ual education programs can be 
successful in iaproving the academic perforiance of limited Er^lish proficient 
students. Uhfortunately, bilingual education has not been as effective in its 
iirplementation as it could have been if there had been policies def inir^ the 
implementation of bilingual education, teacher training, and qualified 
bilingual teachers ^ch were designed to prcraote educational achievement 
rather than merely the learning of English. Ihe traged^r of many American 
Indian grcxps viio have lost their native language without gaining any 
educational advantage is stark evidence that leamii^ Ei^lish is neither a 
necessary nor sufficient condition for enhanced educational achievement. 

For a variety of sociopolitical, eccaTonic, as well as pedagogical 
reasons, many educators have supported short-tem "quick fix" solvttions which 
move limited English proficient students into mainstream English-only classes 
as quickly as possible. Mbnolii^ual English immersion education is being 
increasingly cited as a possible cgtian to bilingual education, immersion 
PPoqirams vse the non-English language as the medium of instruction for subject 
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matter classes. Hcwever, the term immersion is often iised inoorrecOy with 
reference to language minority students. While the laodel seenss successful for 
language aajocity children, its appropriateness for language minority 
ciiildren has been strongly called into question by most knowledgeable 
^researchers. A sutmersion taroaram applies to a curriculum design«i for and 
pcfwlated by native English speakers, but inappropriately used with non- 
English-speaking students. A coaisiderable amount of research evidence exists 
%4iich documents the failure of sufcoersion approaches to meet the educational 
needs of minority language students (California State Department of Education, 
1982; Niticaial Assessaaent for Educational Progress, 1982) . Mai^ educators vho 
are aware of this research, readily reject sufcoersion as an epprcprlate 
educational -treatment for Ipnguage minority students. Most educators agree 
that an educational p i-oj idm designed for limited English proficient students 
needs to pranote adequate language development, academic achievement, and 
psychosocial adjustment for students frcm non-English language bacSs^rounds. 

Wien it is applied appropriately, immecsion education can liave very 
successful results. Evaluation studies of Spanish immersion programs in the 
Uhited States- and Ecench immersion programs in Canada (CanjiaeU, 1984; 
Genessee, 1985; Swain, 1984). show that immersion education can be hi^y 
effective for English-speaking students, both majority and ethric/racial 
minority students. Hiese students demonstrate hi^ proficiency in the second 
language (i.e., FresKh, German, Spanish) in addition to hi^ academic 
achievement without any loss to their English skills. 

Qjrrently, evaluation and research studies indicate that education 
programs can be designed to simultaneously meet the needs of lai^ge minority 
and majority students by ccnjbinii^ the best features of immersion programs 
with the best features of bilingual education. Bilingual immersion programs 
serve the needs of both native English speakers and native speakers of other 
languages, and result in. language proficiency in both the other lai^ge and 
English, academic achievement at or above grade level as measured in both 
languages, and enhanced psychosocial deveJ.cpoent and cross-cultural attitudes. 
In doing so, these programs help to develop citizens who will be better 
prepared to strengthen mutual bonds of our national unity in a time of growing 
ethnic and linguistic diversity, and who will at the same time be better able 
to meet the mounting pressures of international catpetition in a multilingual 
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world ^diere the knrwledge of other languages than Er^lish may be essential to 
cur national survival. 
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SECnCN II 
EROGRJVM QESCSIFnOMS 
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roOGSAM DESCRIFFIQNS 



In this section, all educaticml progtoms that are consistent with the 
definition of b.-»J.ingual inmersion educatj-a discussed previously are 
dsscrlbed. Each program is listed s^arately in alphabetical onJer accordii^ 
to the school district's name and in the expropriate grade level — preschool, 
elementary, miA?l^'jumor hi^ school, higVsecoixlary school. Each program 
was contacted for provision and verification of the information that is 
presented. Program descriptions include the following data, gra^ied into nine 
categories: 

1. Badkqrtxmd Information - historical, coBsaunity, and fundii^ contexts 
in \Aiid,i the bilingual jinmersion program is being inpletaented. 

2. OaTta<?t pei;son - name, position, address and phone number or an 
individual v*o is ]aicwledgeable about the program and vho has agreed 
to ansvjer questions fcan others interested in the program. 

3. Pi>jiji.ain Cfciectiveg - goals and, in scroe cases, the rationale for the 
bilingual Immersion progr am . 

4. Rec^tment - ve^' ads used by magnet schools to recruit students 
into the bilingual immersion program. 

5* Staff and Staff Training - fluency levels of teachers, and whether 
teachers have had dpecialized training for bilir^ual immersion 
instruction. In addition, information is provided on classrocm 
aides and bilingual immersion specialists available to the 
teachers. 

^' Bistructional Design - design of the program: ratio of the non- 
English language to English, class size, ratio of language minority 
to language majorit" students. 

Instnictional Chai-^ cterlstics - hew instruction is carried out. 
8* Curriculum and Materials .- description of the airriculum and whether 

curriculum or materials have been developed. 
9. ffl^dluaticn - evaluator, the variables being studied, and the 

evaluation outcomes, if available. 
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Sane categories of d ta wert. not Incatded for sane of the progrem 
descriptions, in these cases, either the information was not ztvadlable or it 
was not ?^licable (e.g., evaluation inform" 'ai for programs vfcLch did not 
i n c lu d e an evaliaation ccnponent) . 
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IKESCHOOI -LEVEL PROGRftMS 

BOSTON ocMinNrnr 
Boston, Massachusetts 

BaCKGRDDMD INBDRMaTIOW 

Ntas of Program: La Escuelita AguejiDana, Inc. Daycare Center 

NoQ-Bnglisb language(s) : Spanish 

NUDft>er of years in tadstexkce: 3 (Began in 1978) 

Grade level (s) of program: Preschool 

Mtnter of scbools involved: 2 

Language backgrounds of largest groups of lEFs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Lew 

Sodo-eooncoiie status of area around school: Lew 

lirticMlatioji at elementary: Yes, there are elementary-level programs 

Funding: Local 

OOMIgCT PERSON FDR PRQGRftM 

Contact Persra: MS. Agnes Cormier 
Position: Director 
Address: 1 leland Street 

Dorchester, MA 02125 
Ihone: (617) 442-^160 

PBOGTOM p aiTTnwikTJ g; AND OBJECTIVES 
Scogram Objectives: 

1. Provide curriculimi covering all areas of Jevelqpment: physical, 
intellectual, social. 

2. All children will be orally bilingiial in Spanish and English, and 
bilingual in pre-reading and pre-witing activities. 

3. All children will respect other cultures and have pride in their 
cultural heritage. 

4. Oiildren will be exposed to positive role models in the oommunity. 




grflyjr MP STAFF TOADHKG 

Teabhara: M.1 certified bilingual teachers; aany native Spanish spsalcers. 
Mdas: EBu±-tiine aides; bilingual; many native Spanisn ^jealcers. 

Ratio of Non-English language to English: 67% Spanish, 33% English 
apprasdmate class size: 20, tut with aides the ratio of adults to ciiildren 

is 1 adult per 6-7 children 
Ratio of language minoritgr to majority: 85:15 

ZNcfrKuu- rxONaL CHRRaCTERISnCS 

How languages separated for instruction: Each teacher provides s^aiate 

language role model. 
Language arts Instruction in Noa-EngUsh language: Yes, emphasis is on oral 

language sldLlls. 

Curriculm: A wide variety of skills and concepts are enployed to develop 
piysical, intellectual and social aspects of child. Large catural 
ocnpcnent to fester positive self pride and cross-cultural attifcides. 
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BUFFALO CITY SCSOOLS 
Buffalo. Kfew York 



BacKGaouND iKpgRManow 

Name of Progrwn: Ttoo-Way Bilingual Program 

riOQ-Bnglish language (s) : Spanish 

MkJBsber of years in existence: 3 

Grade level (s) of program: Presdicol 

NUBiber of acbools involved: 1 

Language backgrounds of largest groups of lEFs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Lew 

Articulation at elementary: Yes, there are elementary-level programs 
Funding: State 

OOWiaCT HBRSON TOR BROCTaM 

Contact Person: Dr. Vooolo or Ms. Olga Rico-Anoesto 

Position: Dr. Vooolo is Director of Bilingual Education; Ms. Rioo-Antristo is 

Assistant to Director of Bilingual Education 
Address: Buffalo City Schools 

731 City ItOl 

Office of Bilingual Education 
Buffalo, NY 14202 
Hiona: (716) 842-4685 

PRDGRAM RATIOMAIg AND OBJECTIVES 

Program CS^ectives: 

1. All children will have strong native language skills 

2. All children will have a strong foundation for concept development. 

STAFF AND STAFF TRAINING 

Teachers: All certified bilingucil teachers; many native Spanish speakers. 

Mdes: Full-time eddest bilii^ual; mair^ native Spanish speakers. 

Staff ti^iining specific to program: Second language acquisition, losing the 

Mm(Maltidisciplinary Teachers as Trainers Institute) ; Talents Unlimited 

(creative thinking program) . 
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DBllOKyriOMMi DE3IOI 

Ratio of Ksxt^Snglish Issguaga to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English 
J^zcxiaate class size: 20 

Ratio of language minority to majority: Students are not classified in 
this way- 

Dttf iWXJfriOMMi CHMaCIERISTICS 

How languages tepwcnteA for instruction: Each teacher provides s^>a2:ate 

language role model. 
Language arts instruction in Non-English language: Yes. 

CPRRICDMM MID VKTEBINS 

Curriailua: Wide variety of skills and concepts to develop thinkir^ skills 
of child. 
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CHICAGO FCBLZC SCB30LS 
CSiicasgO; lUisiois 



HBana of Erogram: Inter>-American Magnet School, Escaiela Intsramericana 

Man-English language (s) : Spanish 

NUnbar of years in eKistenoe: 13 (Began in 1975) 

Gsada level (s) of program: Preschool (through ei^th grade) 

NUBiber of schools involved: l 

approodnate ethnic breakdown of s<fliool(s) : 60% Hispanic, 30% Non-Hispanic 

White, 10% other 
Language badcgrounds of largest groi^ of I£Fs: Spanish 
Student transiencY: Lew 

Soeio-eoonionio status of a]»a around school: Mixed 
Articulation at elensntary scho&l: Yes, continues at same school. 
Funding: Major funding fron Chicago Public Schools; sane State bilii^ual & 
Federal desegregation furris. 

oawraGr pe rs cn for raoGRMt 

Contact Person: Ms. Eva Htelwing 

Position: Princ^al 

Address: Inter-Anerican I&gnet School 

919 West Barry 

Chicago, IL 60657 
Hione: (312) 880-8190 

PBOGRaM P ATTntiniTJ! AND OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program Drplenentation: Children beccone bilingual vdien 

there is sufficient need, continuous e^qposure and there are suitable 
models in two languages. Ihe children of Inter-Aiverican are daily 
iranersed in the English language outside the school. If they are to 
beccme fluent and literate in Spanish, or to develop the skills in 
Spanish that they bring traa hcroe, specific policies aust be develqped 
and iaplenaented at the Inter^American Magnet to prcroote the use of 
Spanish. Ihe tliree major policies incorporate concepts of lanity, 
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cxa^stancy, and faith in the use of Spanish and the capability of each 
studente 
Siogxam C4jj actives: 

1. To pranote the ccnoQjt of bilingual-bicultural education (for both 
the non-English and non-Spanish speakers to he able to speak, read 
and write in both English and Spanish) . 

2. To inpxrvB relaticsTshlps among ethnic groi;?)s of the carnmunity, 
enfiiasizing recognition, respect, and e^preciation of similarities 
and differences in cultural backgrounds. 

3. To involve parents in the educational process of their children to 
ensure their continued sii^^xart throughout the years of schooling. 

BECRUriMEWr 

Kecruitnent strategies: Use of brochures, presentations at parent networks, 
open house, coverage of events in newspe^ers and on television and radio. 
After presdMol, children continue thrcu^ ei^th grade. When there are 
openings, siblings of participating students have preference in 
enrollDaent. 

STRFF aUD STRFP TRRIMINS 

Teachers: 29 out of 32 teachers are bilii^ual; 23 of 29 bilinguals are native 
i^)eakers 

Aides: 4 full-time bilingual; native speakers 

Staff training apecdfic to program: Presence to new teachers, -weekly staff 
training programs, ftequently aimed at second language learning or Inter- 
American cultural studies. 

Reoonmeaidations for staff and staff training: For close coordination, 

teadiers work in teams fcy cycle: Early childhood, Primary, Intermediate, 
and Vpper, 

IMSTRDCTTQNaL EESIGM 

Ratio of Non-English language to English: 50:50 

^roKiaate class size: 20 students 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 
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TSffTsncnasui cBMaerERisncs 

How languages s^isr&ted for iastructioa; For Spanish and English lai^uage 

arts, children are divided into A, B & C graaps (A is lowest groi?)) . 
Languago acts Instruction in Ncm-English language: Yes; emphasis begins with 

oral, continues to reading, writing, and formal speech. 
Oootent courses taught in each language: All classes except ccnpiter 

literacy and American History are taxj^t in Spanish and English; 

Ocupiters and American History are instructed in English only. 

CDRRICPmM MP MMERIMfl 

Curriculun: Integrated curriculum organized around themes of the stud/ of 
the Americas. 

Materials: Developed materials for the stud/ of the Americas at the local 
leval. 
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DADE OOQNIY PUBLIC SOIOOLS 
liisr&i, Florida 



Name of Program: Bilingual Schools 

Noo-EngHah language(s) : Spanish 

Mkaibcr of years in existence: 25 (Began in 1963) 

Grade level (s) of program: Preschool 

MUaber of sdbools involved: 4 

Language badcgrounds of largest grotps of LEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Hadim 

Sodo-eoonoodo status of area arounS school: Varies by sciiool 
Articulation at elementary: Yes, there are elementary-level programs 
Funding: Different levels of support: Private Foundations, Federal ESEA, 
State, and Local. 

OOWnaCT PERSCM TOR PBDGRMi 

Contact Person: Ms. Margarita CSceres 
Position: Prcrject CSoordinator 
Address: Southside Elementary School 

45 S-;;. 13th Street 

Miami, FL 33130 
aone: (305) 371-3311 

PBOGRaM ym jCKhTR aND OBIECfnVES 

Program Gtrjectives: 

1. Eadi participating student will achieve all of the skills, abilities 
and laiderstanding s/he would normally achieve ii a nonolingual 
sdiool. 

2. Each student will be able to function in either culture easily and 
ccmfortably. 

3. Each student will have pride in his/her own heritage and a respect 
for and e^^xreciation of different people and cultures. 
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4. Each student's proficiency in listening, speaking, readii^, and 

^ting in his/her s&xsnd language will ajproxiuate that of his/her 
first language. 

SSKPF KSD fflXFF TRAIKINS 

Teachers: All certified bilingual teachers; itany native Spanish speakers. 

Aides: Paa±Mdb(ne aides; bilingual; many native Spanish speakers. 

Staff training specLtie to progr am : A summer workshop was required of all 

teachers during the first three years to train them in the latest methods 
and techniques for the teaching of a second language. Also, voluntary 
woricshopa and inservice training sessions have been made available to all 
teachers, with a focus on team teaching. 

DBTROgPKimL DESIOI 

Ratio of NoQrEnglish language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% Enc^lish 

i^sprcadinate cOass size: 18 

Ratio of language nixoril^ to majority: 60:40 

IWrHUCfi'lOMaL CHARaCJERIflTrCS 

Bcfw languages separated for instruction: Each teacher provides s^jarate 

language role model. Spanish-speaking teacher team teaches with English- 
speaking teacher. 

language arts instruction in Non-English language: Yes; enjjhasis is on oral 
language skills. 

Content courses taught in each language: All content is tau^t in both 
languages. Each content area is divided into two sections. One team 
teacher provides half of the content first in one lai^uage and then the 
other team teacher teaches the content in the other language; sametinves 
Spanish is first and scraetimes Enjlish is first. 

CDRRICDLDM MP MMPERIMa 

Curriculum: Based on district-wide curriculimi. 
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tZASEENSrON D.C. FOBUC SCHOOLS 
^sshiagton, D.C. 



BaCRSaOlIND XNPORWCTIOW 

Nam* of Srogzam: IWo-ifey Bilingual Iranersion 
Nsn-English IsmguageCs) : Spanish 
Iftnibac of yaazs In existenoe: 17 (Began in 1971) 
Grada level (s) of program: Preschool (Pre-Kindergarten) 
MUnber of schools involved: 1 

approKixnate ethnic breakdown of schcol(s) : 60% Hispanic, 25% White-non 

Hispanic, 15% Blade, 1% other 
Language heekgrounds of largest groips of LEI^: Spanish 
studeaxt transiency: Lew 

Sodo-eooaModc status of area arounfl school: wide range 
ArtieulatioQ at elenentary: Yes 
Funding: Local finding 

OOWaCT BEBaON TOR ERDGRftM 

Contact Person: Mrs. Paquita B. Holland 

Bositicn; Principal 

Mdress: Oyster Bilingual Elemantary School 

29th & Calvert St, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202) 673-7277 

PROGRBM VKI^ amXK KSD OBJECTIV ES 
Program Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaJdng children will beccsme 
bilingusd and will achieve academically in both lai^uages. 

STRFF MKD STRFF TRMKtNS 

Teachers: nie Spanish-speaking teachers are certified in bilingual education 
and the English-speaking teachers are certified in elementary education. 
Sane of the teachers are native Spanish speakers. Teachers are carefully 
selected for the program. 
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Jddes: Part-tlae aides; fcwt aides not really necessary since there are two 
teadiers class. 

PKTl'KiXJriOMMi EESIGM 

Ratio of Noo-English language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English 
IpptcadiDatB class size: 15 

Ratio of language minority to majority; Stiaaents are not categorized in this 
fashion 

xNtfjaaKjTiotaL cHMacrERisncs 

Hew languages separated for instruction: Bie children receive English 
Irastruction fran one teacher and Speoiisii instruction frcm another 
teacher. Teachers team teach and teach in grtxps. 

Oontent courses taught in each language: All ccntent is tau^t in both 
languages. 

CDRRICDKM MP MaTERIMfl 

curriculw: mstructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades in regular district programs, it is the 
odtpetency-based curriculum of the Washington, D.C. Schools. 

No formal evaluation has been cxa^iicted. 
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SSLINSICSn TSSrSJED SCSXSL DISTRICT 
Arlingtm, Vizginia 



vam of Erogram: Key Partial Inanersion Program 

Nom-Englisfa language (s) : Spanish 

Mtnftier of yeara in existeuoe: 2 (Began in 1986) 

Grafle level (s) of program: K-2 

NMber of scihools involved: 1 

ApproKiinata ethnic hreakdoim of school (s): 52% Hispanic, 26% White-non 

Hispanic, 5% Black, 15% Asian 
Language badogzounds of largest groi^ of LBFs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Medium 

Sodo-eooooade status of area around school: wide range 

Articulation at middle sbbool: Planning for Spanish for Native Speakers at 

middle school. 
Funding: Lacal funding. 

oawacr person tor PKxaaM 
C3ontact Person: Dr. Paul Wizeman 
Bositlon: Principal 
Address: Key Elementary f-iiool 

2300 Key Blvd. 

Arlington, VA 22201 
Ehcme: (703) 558-2917 

PHOGRaM R MrmWATJR aND OBJECTIVES 
Program Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking children will become 
bilingueil and will achieve academically in both languages. 

sraFF aND staff trainins 

Teachers: Ihcre is no bilingucil certificaticsn procedure in Virginia. 
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Teachers in the program are cxsnsidered on the basis of previous teachii>j 

eo^jerienoe in similar settings. Certification in TESOL was held bv two 

teachers for the 1987-88 school year. 
Aites: mis year there is a bilingual part-time aide. 
R-asource Teachers: One Resa ^ Specialist holding a bilirgual/bicultural 

certificate from California. 



Ratio of Noo-English language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% Er^lish 

XpexxadxBAta class size: 22 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 



\L caaiacEERigrics 
Hrt languagas separated for instruction: The children receive Er^lish 

Instructicn frcw one teacher in the morning and Spanish instruction fxxm 
another teacher in the afternoon. 
Content oourses taught in eacih language: 

Spanish 

Spanish language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 



Encflish 

English Language Arts 
English Readirq 
Math 



CURRICDLDM AMD MMERIAL8 

eurriculuji: mstructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the saiae grades in regular county district programs. 

ETAEOBVriQN 

Evaluator: Dr. Nancy Rhodes and Dr. Donna Oiristian, CAI/CLEAR 

Variables under Asseaaanflnt s Instruments 

English oral language proficiency ias 

Spanish oral language proficiency ias, SOLCM 

English academic achievement Boehm 

Spanish academic achievement Boehm 

Instriactional treatment Classroom observation 
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Oonpazlson Group: Students not enrolled in the bilingual 
iinnsrsion class* 

Evaluation Outocnes: Results are available for the data collected 

during the first year of inpleraentaticn of the bilingual ixntnersion 
progr am ^ 

Bie Spanish speakers iicproved in both Spanish and English language 
proficiency and the English speakers made gains in Spanish language 
prof iciaicy. Biere were no differenoes between the Er^lish speakers in 
the bilingual iianersion versus non-bilingual iirmiersion progr am s on 
English language proficiency at the end of the academic year. With 
resfpect to ac ademic achieveanent, all students made gains fron the fall to 
the spring, with the Spanish speakers making the most progress in Spanish 
and English. Overall, there were no differences in Er^lish achievement 
between the English speaking bilingual Imroersion students and the non- 
bilirgual iraoersion students. 
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BUFFALO CITY SCHOOLS 

Buffalo, New York 

BftCRGgCCND mPORMMJQW 

NaoB of Program: IWo-Way Bilingucd Program 

NofB-English language (s) : Spanish 

IMaixa: of Tears in coistenoe: 4 (Began in 1984) 

Grade level (s) of prograa: K-2 

MUnber of scbools involved: l 

Language backgrounds of largest groups of iBPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Lew 

Articulation at middle school: Yes, there is a grade 3-8 two-way 

bilingual progr a a 
Funding? Partial State funding 

ooMiaca? PERac3N for vBo^sm 

Contact Person: Dr. Vooolo or Ms. Olga Rico-Armesto 

Position: Dr. Vooolo is Director of Bilingual Education; Ms. Rico-Armesto is 

Assistant to Director of Bilingual Education 
Address: BaCfedo City Schools 

731 City Hall 

Office of Bilingual Education 
Buffalo, NY 14202 
Phone: (716) 842-4bv.5 

HPGRAM PanONALB AND 0BJE!CnVE3 
Program Objectives: 

1. By the end of grade 2, all children will be reading at jrade level 
in their native language and in English. 

2. By the end of grade 2, all children will be orally bilingual in 
Spanish and Er^lish. 

SI3VFP AND ffTfST TBUNIHIS 

Teachers: All certified bilingual teachers; many native Spanish 
speakers. 
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Mdes: Full-time aides; bilingual; many native Spanish speakers. 
Staff teaining apsdfic to prcgrssa: Second language acsjuisition, using the 
MTU (Maltidisciplinary Teachers as Trainers Institute) . 



Ratio of Non-English language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% Er^lish 
approsiiBata class size: K is 30; grades 2-3 is 33 

Ratio of language minority to majority: students are not classified in this 
manner. 



IMtfA'KlJL'rXOMRL CmRaCIERISTICS 

How languages separated for instruction: Each teacher provides s^arate 

language role mcxSel. 
Language arts instruction in Ncm-English language: Yes; Spanish language 

arts for native English fjpeaters. 
Content courses taught in each language: Instruction centers around building 

stroaig native language ^dlls in readinj. Second language content 

instruction is phased in to subject matter areas such as social studies 

and math. 

CCRRICPLDM AND MRTERIMP 

Curricaaim: Using Ic a-iculxim n?.,.drHients, vMch follow state of New 
York requirements. the procc s of develcpii^ a Spanish lai^uage arts 
curriculvim and an ESL curriculum. 

Materials: Teaciiers have developed their own materials to enhance teaching. 



Evaluator: Eddy Bayardelle 
variables under assessment 
Spanish language proficiency 
English language proficiency 
Spa n is h rcademic aciiievement 

English academic achievement 



Instruments 
BINL, IAS 
BHIL, IAS 

SESAT (Kirdergarten) 
CTBS Espanol (grades 1-2) 
SESAT (Kindergarten) 
CTBS (grades 1-2) 
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Evaluation outoones: The students leave grade 2 with excellerrt native 

language skills; at or above grade level in native language readi:^. In 
addition, at least 50% of the children are readir^ in a second language 
at grade level* 




CAHBRZDGB FDBLEC SCSBOOLS 
Cambridge, Masseudxusetts 



BaCBSBOUND IKPOIMVno^ 

l&BM Of Erogram: Amigos, Two^ay language Trnmersion 

MoDrEnglish languaga(s) : Spanish 

Ntmber of years in existence: 2 (Began in 1986) 

Grade ^evel(s) of. program: K-2 

minber of scbool^^ involved: 1 

apprcKimate ethnic fareakdown of school (s) : 50% Hispanic, 50% Other 
Language backgrounds of largest groi^ of LEFs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Medium 

Sodo-ecsoncBdc status of area aroimd school: Mostly low 
Articulation at middle school: Currently, plans are being made for a middle 
sciiool progr am 

Ponding: Mostly Local funding with Federal fundii^ for 2 instnictional 
aides 

OOMiaCT PER90W FOR PRPgaM 

Contact Person: Hs. Mary T. Cazabcan 
Position: Elementary Teacher-in-Charge 
Address: 159 Thomdite Street 

Bilingual Department 

CairfDridge, MA 02141 
Shone: (617) 498-^226 

PROGRAM V MTCmrs?. AND OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program linplementation: To promote greater understanding and 

respect between the two cultures. 
Program Objectives: 

1. To provide two full-day integrated classrocans with an academic, 
two-way language i mm ersion program accenting a curriculum vMch is 
taxi^t half day in Spanish and half day in English. 

2. To provide students with an environment to devexqp cross-cultured 
awareness and acceptance. 
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3. To prcDOte positive feelii^ in the parents of MIGOS program 
stajdents toward other racial and ethnic gra^s. 



REGBPriMEOT 

Recxuitmant strategies: advertisement in local newspapers (Er^lish ani 
Spanish) , word of ncuth, open hcwses for parents/students to observe 
program, and Parent Information Center. 

STAFF MP SraFP raAINIMS 

Teachers: Native Spanish speakers and Native English speakers; certification 

is required frcn the teadiers. 
Aides: 3 Spanisty^lish aides. 

Resource Teacihars: Early Childhood Specialist and Teacher-in-Charge for 

bilingual imersion progr am . 
Staff tra ining specific to program: Tmyrsion techniques; vAiole language; 

and shared reading strategies. Training occurs in weekly meetings and in 

sumier workshops. 

IMgHaKJl'lOMMi CE8IGH 

Ratio of Nan-English language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English for 

kindergarten; 75% Spanish, 25% English for grade one. 
I^^proadioatB class size: 20 
Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 

INtfrHUL'i'lOMMi CHMaaCTERISTICS 

How languages separated for instruction; Each teacher provides separate 

language role model. 
Language ixts instruction in i*M-Ei^lish language: Yes 
Content courses taught in each language: Content taught in both languages. 

K^NDERGaRIEN GRADE 1 

Spanish English ffpam'cih English 

Reading Reading _ All content Shared reading 



Language Arts 
Science 
Math 

Social Studies 



Social studies 
Math 



subjects 



Whole language 
Role playing 
MUsic 



CDRRICCmM MP MMERIMfl 

Curriculm: Based an district curriculum, 
for kindergarten. 



Curriculum handbcx)k available 



OoMwltant: Dr. Ifallaoe Lambert 
Evalwtor: William lanb 
Viariablafl ^ir*^ '^r^^'ttt^- 
Spzmish oral language proficiency 
Engll^ oral language proficiency 
Spanish academic achieveaooent 
English academic achieveonent 
Attitudes of parents 
Student sociograms 

Ooo^ariaon group; three cocparisan groups 
Evaluation Outcomes: Not yet available. 

BIBLIOgOfflHY 

Ferguson, L. , & Bigelow, B. (1987) . Integration and Twi>-Way Bilii^ual 

Education. Ecaiitv And Choice r 3, 22-29. 
Boston Globe . Nov. 9, 1986 (article). 
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CHICAGO FDBLIC SCBX>LS 
Oiicago, Illinois 



BaoosRtxiND mpoRMajicM 

Nam of Pcogtam: Diter-American Magnet School, Escuela Interamericana 

Moat-EagliSh laziguage(s) : Spanish 

NUftfiJtr of Tears In «adstence: 13 (Began in 1975) 

Grate level (s) of prognan: Preschool throu^ ei^th grade 

MlBflaer of scbools ijccmlvei: 1 

approadaate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 60% Hispanic, 30% Non-Hispanic 

White, 10% Other 
language backgrounds of largest grotps of lEPs: Spanish 
Studnt transiency: Lew 

Sodo-eoaooBdc status of area around school: Mixed 
Articulation at elensentary scaiool: Yes, continues at same school. 
Funding: Major funding frcm Chicago Public Schools; scne State bilir^ual & 
Federal desegregation funds. 

OOMiaCT PERflOM TOR HCGRMi 

Contact Berson: Ife. Eva Helvdug 

Position: Principal 

Mdress: Inter-American Magnet School 

919 West Barry 

Chicago, IL 60657 
Hjone: (312) 880-8190 

VBOGBKA RamOMMfi aUD OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program Inplanentation: Children became bilingual v*ien there is 
sufficient need, continuous ejqxDsure and there are suitable models in two 
languages, ihe children of Inter-American are daily iiranersed in the 
English language outside the school, if they are to become fluent and 
literate in Spanish, or to develop the skills in Spanish that they bring 
fixci hone, specific policies must be developed and inplemented at the 
Inter-American Magnet to prcraote the use of Spanish. The three major 
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policies incxarporate concepts of unity, constancy, and feiith in the rose 
of Spanish and the capability of each student. 
Crogzam Objectives: 

1. To prceote the concept of bilingual^icultural education (for both 
the non-English and non-Spanish speakers to be able to qpeak, read 
and write in both English and Spanish) . 

2. To laprove relationships among ethnic gnxps of the ccanznuni'ty, 
esD^jhasizing recognition, respect, and e^preciation of similarities 
and differences in cultural bacikgrounds. 

3. To involve parents in the educational process of their children to 
ensure their continued si^port throu^wut the years of schoolir^. 

Recruitment strategies: Use of brochures, presentations at parent networks, 
open house, coverage of events in newspe5)ers and on television and radio. 
After prescSiool, ciiiidren oontinua throu^ eic^th grade. When there are 
openings, siblings of participating students have preference in 
enrollment. 

STAFF MP STOFP TPKDnilS 

Teachers: 29 out of 32 teachers are bilingual; 23 of 29 bilii^uals are native 
speakers 

Aides: 4 fUU-tiine bilingual, native speakers 

Staff training specific to program: Presence to new teachers, weekly staff 

training programs, frequently aimed at second language learning or Inter- 

American cultural studies. 
Reocomendations for t^aff and staff training: For dose coordination, 

teachers work in teams by cycle: Early childhood. Primary; Intermediate, 

and Upper. 

INSTHUCriOMaii DESIOI 

Ratio of Kan-English language to English: 50:50 

l^roximate class size: 20 students 

Ratio of language minorLty to majority: 50:50 
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iNtfiwx.'i'icMRL cmrocPERigncs 

How languages aepamted for instrustion: For Spanish and English language 

arts, children are divided into A, B & C groups (A is lowest) . 
language arts instruction in NonrEngliah language: Yes; enphasis begins with 

oral, cxxitinues to reading, writing, and formal speech. 
Ocnteat courses taught in each language: All classes esocept ccoputer literacy 

and American History are taxji^t in Spanish and English; Ccnputers and 

American History are instructed in English only. 

CORRICDIflM AND MftTEiaaifl 

Curriculum: Integrated curriculm organized around themes of the stucty of 
the Americas. 

Materials: Developed materials for the study of the Americas at local level. 
Hcughton Mifflin is used in Spanish and English for reading in grades 1- 
1, Silver attdett is employed in Spanish and English for science and 
social studies in grades 1-5. 

Variable? under A? g<»w»u»n» instruments 

Reading in English lowa Test of Basic Skills 

Reading in Spanish Ooc pr ehensive Test of Basic 

Skills/Espafiol 

Ocoparison gnxp: National norms for Iowa 

Evaluation outcMmes: For 1986, the 8th grade graduates scored above the 
national average in English reading. 
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CADS CCXJtm FOBLZC SCHOOLS 
Hiaiaai, Florida 



BaCRSROPND INPOBMa!noW 

nana of Program: Blliiigual Schools 

Noa-EBglish language (s) : Spanish 

IKnibsr of yoara in existence: 25 (Began in 1963) 

GraJa level (s) of program: K-6 

Miziber of scbools involved: 4 

language bacdogrounds of largest graaps of LEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Medium 

Socdo-eooQcndc status of area around scbcol: Varies by school 
Funding: Different levels of si^port: Private Foundations, Federal ESEA, 
State, and local. 

OOWaCT PERSOM TOR PB0GR7M 
Contact Person: Ms. Margarita C&ceres 
Position: Project Coordinator 
Address: Southside Elementary Sdiool 

45 S.W. 13th Street 

Miami, FL 33130 
Phone: (305) 371-3311 

PROGRAM P ATTfiffrnTJ! AND OBJECTIVES 
Program Objectives: 

1. Each participating student will achieve all of the skills, 
abilities and understanding s/he would nontally achieve in a 
monolingual school. 

2. Each student will be able to function in either culture easily and 
ccmfortably. 

3. Each student will have pride in his/her cwn heritage aixl a respect 
and appreciation of different people and cultures. 

4. Each student's pr.-oficiency in listening, speakirg, reading, and 
writing in his/her second language will apprcodinate that of his/her 
first language. 
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f SnXFP MP gIMT TRADmB 

Ttechets: All certified bilingual teachers; nany native Spanish speakers. 

■ Aides: Part-time a ides ; bilingual; many native Spanish speaters. 
staff training specifio to program: 

I A sunnier worJcshcp was required of all teachers during the first three 

years to train them in the latest methods and techniques for the teaching 
m of a second language. Also, voluntary vjortehcps and inservice trainii^ 

■ sessions have been made available for all teachers, vAiere stress has been 
^ an. team teaching. 

mSlWIL'riOMM. CESIGW 

■ Ratio of HoorEnglish language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English 
l^^prcadnate class size: 18 

■ Ratio of language minority to majority: 60:40 

m How languages separated for instruction: Each teacher provides s^arate 

language role model. Spanish-speaking teacher team teaches with English- 
I speaking teacher. 

Lsoguage arts instruction in Non-English language: Yes, emphasis is on oral 

■ language skills. 

Oontettt courses taug^ in each language: All content is taught in both 
I languages. Each con te nt area is divided into two sections. One team 

• teacher provides the first section of the content in one language and 

g then the other team teacher teaches the second section of the content in 

i the other language; scmetinfis content is tau^t first in Spanish and 

sanetimes it is tau^t first in Ei^lish. 

CORRICOLOM AND MaTERI&IS 
I Curriculvan: Based on district-wide curriculum. 
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raicroaMCK umoted bcbxil district 
HaottramcIC/ Michigan 



BBCRGaOOND INPORManON 

NSBM Of Czogram: Arabic Xmrnersion Prtsgram 

Mosk-EDgliSh language (s) : Arabic 

MUnter of jaazs in eKistence: 4 (Began in 1984} 

Grade level (s) of program: 1-3 

Nkniber of sbhools involved: 1 

oowmca? person for aaoGRaM 
contact Ceraon: Ms. Jtorsba. Nbwaloswski 
Position: Assistant Director of Special Programs 
Address: Rblbrook School 

2361 Alice 

Hamtramck, KL 48212 
HxMje: (313) 872-3203 

HHOGRaM RanOMAia amp GBJECnVES 

Rationale for Program mplementation: To prepare LET students to function 
successfully in an all-English school enviroranent vAiile maintaining 
native Arabic language. To provide for LEP students an immersion 
environment that pronotes the natural acquisition of Arabic. 

Program Objectives: 

Native Arabic-spea]dng and native English-speaking children will became 
bilingual and vdll achieve academically in both languages. 

SISMT AND SiaFP TRAININS 

Teachers: Three hsaf-time native Arabic-speaking teachers. 

INSTRUUTlOMaL DESIGN 

Ratio of Non-English language to English: 50% Arabic, 50% English 
^roidffiate clziss size: 30 

Ratio of language minority to majority: Mostly native Arabic speakers, 
sane native English speakers 
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INSTROCTXOWgi CHMaCTERlSTICS 

VcfH languages separated for instruction: The children receive Arabic 

instruction frcm a native Arabic-speaking teacher in the loomii^ and 
English instruction from a native English-spealdi>g teacher in the 
afternoon. 

Content courses taught in each language: 

Arabic Eacrlish 

Arabic Lar^iage Arts English Lar^ge rj±s 

English Reading 

Ifeth 

Science/Kfealth 
Social Studies 

C^RICDE OM AND mTEBI^ 

Curriculian Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the sane grades in regu] 'i district programs. 

Materials: Materials in Arabic hav^e been aortpted and developed by the 
teadiers in the program, especially conputer math materials. 

Evaluator: Dr. Wallace LaDtbert 
VaurLables undsr Assessment : 
Intelligence 

English language proficiency 
Arabic language proficiency 
Academic xHx. jment 
E Elation outooraes: Arabic students 
but by the end of the year, they 
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Instruments 
Raven's Progressive 

Matrices 
Beabocfy Picture Vocabulary 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Metropolitan 
begin the program with lower scores, 
are performing abcve average. 



HEAICSBDRS UNION SOIOOL DISTRICT 
Htoldstwrg^ California 



Mtas of Program: Spanish Iraroersian Program 
HonrEDglisk langu2ige(s) : Spaxiish 
MUnibor of years in existence: 2 (Began in 1986) 
Grade level (s) of program: K-1 
^ of schools involved: 1 
ajpproKimate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 33% Hispanic, 67% White-non 
Hispanic 

Language backgrounds of largest groips of lEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Low 

Socia-eoancmic status of area around school: Varied 

Articulation at middle sdbool: Is currently a K-3 school; workir^ on a 

p rogrdm at the 4-6 grade level 
Funding: Local 

OCarrACT EERSQN FOR PROGRRM 
Contact Person: Ms. Elisa Snedden 
Position: Bilingual Resource Tteacher 
Address: Fitch Mountain School 

565 Sanns Lane 

Healdsburg, CA 95448 
Phone: (707) 431-3435 

P ROGRAM P ATTHMHTj:! AND OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program Dnpleraentation: To prepare language minority students 
to function sucx::essfully in an all-English school environment vMle 
maintaining native Spanish language. To provide for language majority 
students an immersion environment that promotes the natural acquisitioii 
of Spanish. 

Program Objectives: 

1. Students will develop bilingual and biliterate skills in two 
languages. 
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2. Students vill perform academiceilly at or above grade level in 
achievement tests in both Spanish awi English. 

3. Students will develop an appreciation of and understanding for 
cultures different frcm their own. 

Fecruitment strategies: Hi^y involved parent graop (Ifealdsburg Advocates 
for language Leaming—HaLL) is responsible for recruitment. The 
parents talk with other parents at parent meetings and preschools. 

STREP MP SiaFP TRftlNIWS 

Teachers: All certified bilingual teachers; seme native Spanish speaJcers. 
Aides: Full-time bilinguad aides; saooe native Spanish speakers and many 

parent volunteers. 
Besouroe T e ac her s; One rescuroe teacher in bilingual education. 
Staff onining specific to program: 

Teadiers attend all bilingual education workshops provided by the 

district in addition to attendance at conferences. 

IMgi'KULI' JOMM. DESIGN 

Ratio of NoorEnglish language to English: In Kindergarten and First grade — 

90% Spanish, 10% English 
J^roQdmate class size: 28 
Ratio of language minority to majority: 33:67 

IMbTRUC'lTONM. CaiaRaCTERISTICS 

How languages separated for instruction: One teacher provides Spanish 

instruction and loses only Spanish; English instruction is provided by a 
bilingual teacher vAio uses only English. For the English instraction, 
the two classes exchange teachers. Instructional content hi both 
classrocans is coordinated by the two teachers. 
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Oantant courses taught in each language: 

Spanish English 

Spanish Language Arts English Lai^uage Arts 

Spanish Reading (First) 

Math 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
Ihysical Education 

CPRRICDMM MP MftTERIMfl 

Curriculua: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades in regular district prograne, as 
outlined in the district's Course of Study for Eleiftsntarv Schools . 
licwBver, the schedules are carefully structured for teaching all 
required academic subjects using methods g^ropriate not only for 
project students* grade levels, tut e^^propriate also for enabling both 
native-Spanish-speaking and native-English-speaking students to acquire 
language skills in both English and Spanish. 

CXirrently designing an evaluation stojdy. 
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lARRENCE PUBLIC SCHXDLS 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 

BftCaOSROOND INPORManON 

Name of Srogzan: Creiiiendo Juntos-KSro^dng Together 

NoP rEngli s h language(s) : Spanish 

Mtanber of years in existence: 2 (Began In 1936) 

Grade level (s) of program: K-l 

noBber of stihools involved: 2 

approKinate ethnic hreakdown of school (s) : 60% Hispanic, 40% non-Hispanic 
Language bacOcgrounds of largest grunxs of IF^: Spanish 
Student transiency: Medium 

Socia*eoonoodc status of area around school: Lov 

Articulation at siiddle school: Not aarrently, but they are designing plans 

far extending the program throu^ middle school, 
nsjding: Ixxal; and State funding for Linguistic Minority Education Resource 

Center 

OOMERCT PEkSOM TOR PBOGRaM 

Contact Persons Dr. Ellen Rintell; Ms. Eileen S}CD\tolt 

Position: Dr. Rintell is Director; Ms. Skos^lt is Educational Specialist 

Address: Linguistic Minority Education Resource Center 

Robert L. Frost School 

33 Hamlet Street 

Lawrence, MA 01843 
Phone: (617) 682'-0286 

PROGRAM R 3^TTnfflVT.TC AND OBJECmVES 

Rationale for Program Dnplanentation: It is hoped that the two-way program 
vdll prove to a more effective model than the traditional 
transitional bilingual class for linguistic minority students. In the 
two-way program, students are not segregated by language, aiie 
transitional bilingual model tends to separate the children and promote 
the perception of bilingual education as rempdial. The two-^y program 
is expected to counter these negative perceptions. 
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Program Objectives: 

1* EacSi language grtx?) will learn in both language?, with the 
eqjectation that each child will develop to her or his full 
academic potentials 

2. Help students develop friendships and cultural e^reciation. 

3. Each student will develop oral and literate ccootpetence in a second 
language. 

KECWUriMEWP 

RecxuitaiBnt strategies: Participation is at the request of parents, v4io are 
recruited thrcu^ literature and informational meetii^. 

yiMTiT anD anvFF trmnimg 

Teacbers: All certified bilingual teachers. Non-bilingual immersion 
teachers provide instruction in the English coBoponent. 

Aides: Bart-tliaB bilingual aides; scsoe native Spanish speakers. 

Resource Ttechers: Available in Art, MUsic and Science 

Staff training specific to program: Summer pre-service trainii^ for 4 weeks 
Including an institute on Whole language at Lesley College; bi-weekly 
meeting during academic year with specialists from the Linguistic 
Minority Education Resource Center to discuss pedagogical issues and 
coordinate curriculum among teachers. 

PgrKUCnOMAL DESIO? 

Ratio of NanrEnglish language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English 

j^rosdmate class size: 20 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 

INSTKUCriOtPVL CHAR jTERISTICS 

Hew languages separated for instruction: Students are immersed in each 
language for half the day, witli one teacher providing the Spanish 
content instruction and another teacher providing the English content 
instruction. 
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Language arts instruction in Non-English language: Yes 

Content courses taught in each language: 

Spanish Enorlish 

Spanish Language Arts English Language Arts 

Reading Reading 

Math Math 

Science/Health Science/Health 

Social Studies Social Studies 

Humanities Humanities 

CDRRICDLDM AND IMERIALS 

curriculia: Bie general curriculum includes content that is the sane as that 
tau^ in standard kindergarten and first grade classes. 

Materials: Children's literature in both laixfuagec; "Big Books"; manipula- 
tives for math and 12 developoent; Addison Wesley Spanish reading series 
ty Alma Flor Ada. 

EVMflMJON 

Evaluator: Not assigned yet. 

Variablftft inv^i^y ^ tesessment 

Spanish 12 developaent 
English 12 development 
Cicoss-cultural attitudes 
Literacy skills 

SkDvholt, E., & Rintell, E. (1987). Five in Massachusetts: Profile of 
diversity. Equity & Choice ^ 3, o0-34. 
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NEW YORK ciry scaoors 
Brooklyn; Ns*? York 



Ntaie of Program: IWo-Way Bilingual Program 

NanrEnglish laxiguag6(s) : Spanish 

Mtnber of y8£lts in existenoe: 3 (Began in 1985) 

Gradtt l6PjttI(s) of progrwa: K-1, will extend to grade 2 mxt year 

Mtnber of schools involved: 1 

J^iprcKiiaate ethnic faraa]cdcmi of school (s) : 99% Hispanic, 1% White-Non 

Language backgrounds of largest groips of DSPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: l£w to Medium 

SodLo-eoonoodc status of area around school: Mostly low 
Funding: State funded 

ooMiacr VEsaatf tor PROGRaM 

C3Qntact Person: Kb. Edith Feliciano 

Afldress: C.S.D. #15 

360 Smith Street 

Brooklyn, NY 11231 
Ihona: (718) 330-9349 

PROGRaM P ATTOfJATJ; aUD GBJECTIVEg 

Program Objectives: 

Develop the second larguage so that all students are fully bilingually 
cccpetent in two languages. 

i3Vl;'J?' AND STOFF TRTONENS 
Teachers: All certified bilingual teachers; many native Spanish speakers* 
Aides: Part-time aides; bilingual; many native Spanish speakers. 
Staff tr ainin g specific to program: Second language acquisition, intensive 
bilingual education training; extra three inservices eacii year. 
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KL EE8IGM 

Batio of Non-English leaaguage i» English: 50% Spanish, 50% English. 

?ffprca±Date cOauss size: 25 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 60:40 



iNtfi'KUL'i'lCMMi cmia<CTERigncs 

How languages separated for instruction: By subject matter area. 

Language arts instruction in Hon-English language: Yes; Spanish lai^uage arts 

for native English ^)ea3cers. 
Oontant csourses taught in each language: Instruction centers arouni buildirg 

strong native language skills in reading; with secorKi language content 

instruction phased in gradually in subject matter such as social studies 

and math. 



Curriculm: Using local ccrriculum requirements, vMch follows state of New 
York requirements. 

Materials: Teachers have developed their own m?.terials to enhance teachit^. 



Evaluator: Stanley J. Schneider 
Variables under TVaaagtini^r 
Spanish language proficiency 
English language proficiency 
Spanish auiademic eichievement 

English academic achievem£xxc 

Evaluation Outcomes: Not yet availr^ble. 



Instruments 
BINL, lAB 
BINL, lAB 

SESAT (Kindergarten) 
CTBS Espafiol (grades 1-2) 
SESAT (Kindergarten) 
CTBS (grades 1-2) 
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MBff YORK UNIFIED SCOOOL DISTRICT 
Long Islamd city, Nfew York 



BftCRSRXlND INFORMaTION 

Ufam of Program: Two-?fay Bilingual Program 

Na»r*E&gIish lax)guage(s) : Spanish 

KUnber of ysars in existence: 3 (Began in 1985) 

Grade level(s) of program: K-2 

NUdber of scbools involved: 1 

l^pproKimate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 20% Hispanic, 80% very mixed 
Other 

Language backgrounds of largest groups of lEPs: Spanish, but 40 different 

language groi^ 
Student transiency: Lew to medim 

Socio-eooncndc status of area around school: Lav middle to middle 
Articulation at middle school: Not cu^r^ntly 
Funding: state funding 

cxanacT persom tor prosrsm 
Contact Pers^: Mr. James Dounis 
Position: Bilingual Supervisor 
address: C.S.D. #30 

36-25 Crescent Street 

Long Island City, NY 11106 
Hione: (718) 729-7226 

PROGRaM RATnrCTPlT qB jVKD OBJECTIVES 
Program Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking children v/ill became 
bilingual and biliterate and will achieve academically in both languages. 

SPVFP MP STMT TRAINING 

T e ac h e r s: Certified in bilingual education; softe native Spanish speakers. 

ailes: Part-time aides; scffne are bilingual. 

Staff training specific to program: Bilingual education. 
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DBJrKULfriOMaL desigm 

Ratio of NonrEnglish language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% Erglish. 

l0pxxBdmAJ% class size: 25 students 

Ratio of language sdnarity to majority: 70:30 



How languages separated for instruction: By tiins of day; English is used in 

the morning and Spanish in the afternoon. 
Language arts instruction in NonrEnglish language: Yes, Spanish language 

arts for native English speakers. 
Content courses taught in each languzige: All subject matter is tau^t in 

both languages. 

CDRRICPUM MP MMERIMfl 

curriculum: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades losing the New York State and Nev York 
City curriculum Regulations. 

Materials: Teachers have developed their own materials. 



EVMHTCTION 

Evaluator: Ifery Mirabito 
Variables under assessment ; 
English oral language proficiency 
Spanish oral language proficiency 
English academic achievement 
Spanish academic adiievement 
Evaluation Outocmes: Not yet available. 



Instruments 

KENL, LAB 

KENL, LAB 

SESAT, CTBS 

SESAT, CTBS Espanol 
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MBff YORK UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Long Island City, itew York 



BaeKGRDCND DTORMftTION 

Niane of Program: IWo-Way Bilingual Program 

NoorEngliah lanqmqeia) : Greek 

NtBDiber of vears in existence: 3 (Began in L985) 

CSrade level (s) of program: K-2 

Ntnber of sdiools involved: 1 

Language backgrounds of largest groups of LBPs: Spanish, followed by 

Greek, hut 40 different language groaps 
student transiency; law to Ttygdlum 

Socio-ecoacBsic status of area around school: Lew middle to middle 
articulation at middle school: Not currently 
Funding: State funding 

OOMTaCT BERSOW FDR VBOWm 

Contact Person: Mr. Jeases Dounis 
Position: Bilingual Si?)ervisor 
Address: C.S.D. #30 

36-25 Crescent Sti^ 

Long Island City, NY 11106 
aone: (718) 729-7226 

raOGRaM RKnONM£ AMD GBJECTIVES 
Program Objectives: 

Native Greek-speaking and native English-speaking children will became 
bilingual and biliterate and will achieve academically in both languages, 

STRFF AND STAFF TRTUIJING 

Teachers: Certified in bilingual education; some native Greek speakers. 

Aides: Part-time aides; some are bilingueLL. 

Staff training specific to program: Bilingual education. 
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laSTfOIL'riOMAL DESIGN 

Ratio of Non-English language to English^ 50% Greek,. 50% Engli^.* 

ApprQQ±na^.a class sisse: 25 students 

1 tio of language minority to majority: 70:30 



How languages separated for instruction: By tine of day; Et^lish is lased in 

the maming and Greek in the afternoon, 
language arts instruction in Nan-English leaiguage: Yes, Greek larguage arts 

for native Eng3.ish ^)eakers. 
Content ocurses taught in each language: All subject matter is taught in 

both languages. 

CDRRICPLDM AND MMERIALS 

Curriculum: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades lasing the Nev York State and New York 
City Curriculum Regulations. 

Materials: Teaciiers have developed their own materials. 



EVMTOTION 

Evaluator: Mary Mirabito 
variables under Assessment s 
English oral language proficiency 
Greek oral language proficiency 
English academic achievement 
Greek academic adiievement 

Evaluation Outocmes: Not yet available. 



Instruments 
BINL, lAB 
Teacher developed 
SESAT, CTBS 
Teacher-developed 
criterion referenced test 
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NEW YORK UNli'lKD SCHDOL DISTRICT 
Kenr Yon:, New York 



BCTBRpny g) INPCgagCTIOW 

Ntoa of Program: Dual language Program 

Nan-English lai)giuige(s} : Spanish 

NUKber of years in axistenoe: 4 (Began in 1984) 

Grade level(s} of program: K-6 

Mtinber of schools involved: 1 

approKiinate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 49% Hispanic, 14% White-non 

Hispanic, 37% Other 
Language backgrounds of largest groips of l£Ps: Spanish 
Student transiency: Lew 
Articulation at middle scbcx>l: No 
Funding: State funding 

OOMEftCT HESRSON TOR PROGRRM 
Contact Person: Ms. Ruth Swinn^ 
Position: ProjvXt Coordinator 
add re ss: P.S. 84 

32 W. 92nd St. 

New York, NY 10025 
Phone: (212) 678-2824 

PROGRaM RATTnMATJ ; 3^ OBJECTIVES 

Program Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking children will become 
bilingual and will achieve academically in both languages. 

STRFF AND STRFF TRAINIMS 

Teac he rs: All the teachers are certified in bilingual education and are 

carefully selected for tlie program. 
Aides: Part-time addes; some are bilingual. 

Resource Teachers: Two teachers are language specialists who assist 
classrocm teachers in developing language skills. 
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staff training speedfic to program: staff trainmg began the year prior to 
program laplementation, with staff inservices throughout the year of 
isplsmsntation. Staff training is on-going, vdth extensive work in 
second language acquisition theories and practice, staff works very 
closely with Professor Ricardo Othegay from C.C.N.Y. 

Ratio of Non-English language to English: 50% English, 50% Spanish 

Ajppxs-ddmate cdass size: 26-28 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 40:60 

How languages separated for instruction: Frm K gi^^ie 2, the same teacher 
instructs in Spanish one day ejxi in English the next. Fran Grades 3 to 
6, tiie -Aildren receive English instruction from one teacher on one day 
and Spanish instruction frcm another teacher on the next day and the 
teachers team teach. Thus, the children receive instruction in Spanish 
and English on alternating days. 

Content courses taught in each language: curriculxmi is tau^t in both 
languages. 

CORRICDLDM MO 1^ TERIMfl 

Curricula: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 

for students at the ajne grades using the New York State and New York 

City Curriculum Regulations, 
ifebjrials: Ihe teachers have develc^ a lot of manipulatives and worksheets 

in Spanish. The program has an extensive collection of Spanish books and 

literature. 

EvaLOKncai 

Evaauator: Mr. Victor Ttoledo 

Variables under Assesantent : Instruments 
English oral language proficiency binl 
Spanish oral language proficiency bdjl 
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English academic achieveroent Metropolitan Achieveraent 

"'.js:t, VBP, PEP 

Spariish aeadeaio aciiieveinenc CiBS Espafiol, SORT 

Evaluation Outocmes: Program students perforii; v^l in state-wide 

standarr'ized testing. Ihey make treitendaus gains in achieveiaent and 

laaiguage proficiency. 
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NEW TORK UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Nfew York, ifcw York 



BaCRSROOND DBXJRMRTIQN 

Nairua of Program: Lola Rocariguez De Tio Two-way Progiram 

Non-English laxiguage(3) : Spanish 

Iftiriber of years in existence: 4 (Begaii in 1984) 

Grade level (s) of program: K-3 

Mtnber of scbools involved: 1 

J^roKimate ethnic breakdown of school (s): 92% Hispanic, 8% Black 
Language bacikgrounds of largest groi?>s of lEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Hi^ 

SodLo-eooncinic status of area around school: Very la/ 
Funding: State funding 

QOWEaCT PERSOW FOR VBOGRm 
Contact Person: Ms. lavinia Mancuso 
Position: Principal 
Address: P»S* 155 

319 East 117 Street 

Nev York, NY 10035 
Phone: (212) 860-5885 

PROGRMf RATTOMRTJ g ^ND 0D7ECTIVBS 

Program Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speakii^ and native English-speaking children will becc3me 
bilingual and biliterate and will achieve academically in both languages. 

STRFF jVND STTftT TRAININS 

Teachers: Certified in bilingual education; some native Spanish speakers. 
Aides: Full-t±ne aides in Spanish dominant classes; some are bilingual. 
Staff training specific to program: Second language acquisition, 

linguistics, raath manipulatives, process writing, word processing. 
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Rflttio of Nanr-EngXish l^mgii^© to English s 50% Spanish^ 50% Er^lish 
Apprnxiinato caass size: K-2 is 25 students 

Ratio of language minority to majority: Students are not categorized in this 
manner. 



How languages separated for instruction: subject area. 

Language orts instruction in NonrEnglish langueige: Yes, Spanish language arts 

for native English speaikBcs. 
Content courses taught in each language: Instruction centers arourKi building 

strong native larjguage skills in reading. Second language content 

inst-Tictiop is phased in to subject matter areas such as social studies 

and math. 



CDRRICDEDM MP MKTERiaLS 

Curriculm: Ihstnactional content for project stxdents is equivalent to that 
for studcaits at the same grades using the New York State and New York 
City Curricuiimi Regulations. 

Materials: No materieLIs have been developed. 



EVaLDMION 

Evaluator: Edcfy Bayardelle 
Variables under Assessment : 
English oral language proficiency 
Spanish o.-ral language proficiency 
English academic achievement 
Spanish academic achievement 
Evaluation Outccmes: Not yet available 



Instruments 

EINL, lAB 

BINL, lAB 

SESAT, CTBS 

SESAT, CTBS Espanol 
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NEW YORK UmriED SC3EX)L DISTRICT 
Nfew York^ ifew York 



BaCKSRODNQ IMFORMamrON 

Vmm of Program: EPIC (Early Partial Iininersion for Oiildmi) 

Nop-Rnglish lax)guage(s) : Spanish 

MUnber of years in existence: 3 (Began in 1985) 

Grade level (s) of program: K-3 

approximate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 65% Hispanic, 20% White-non 

Hispanic, 15% Otner 
Language backgrounds of largest groips of LEPs: Spanish, but there are 25 

different language grcn:^ 
Student transiency: Hi^ 

Socio-econQinic status of area around school: Lcxv 
Articulation at middle school: No 
Funding: State funding 

OOWmCT PERSOM FC3R HROGRaM 
Contact Person: Mr. Ray Rosemberg 
Position: Si?)ervisor of Bilii^ual Programs 
Address: C.S.D. #1 

80 Mantgcsnery Street 

New York, NY 10002 
Phones (212) 577-0213 

PROGRBM TO TTQMATJ ; MO QBJECTIVE3 

Rationale for Program. ISn^lanentation: 

1. To create a positive attitude toward school and learning, vMch 
will increase tha student's potential for academic success in all 
curriculum areas and ;Mch will encourage appropriate choices 
regarding future education and work-related activities. 

2. To provide an integrated setting vAiereby children of different 
language and cultural backgrounds respecc each c ther, cooperate 
wi-'ii each other and learn frcan each other. 
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3. To enable cliildren participatitig in the p rogram to appreciate and 
value a milti-cultural society. 
Vzogrmi Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speaking and native English-speakix^ children will beccaoe 
bilingual and will achieve academically in both languages, at no ej^^ense 
to their native language. 

Recruitaant strategies: Use of brochures, flyers, presentations at Pm 
meetings and preschools, presentations at neighborhood private and 
public oannunity agencies with parent education ccnponents, attendance at 
fairs with a booth advertising the school's progr am . 

STRFP MP SraFP TRAINING 

Teacliers: Hie Spanish-speaking teachers are certified in bl^ ingual education 
and the English-q)ealdng teachers have training in ESL loethodology. Ihe 
bilingual teachers are native Spanish spea}cers. 

Aides: FuU-time bilingual paraprofessionals. 

Resource Teachers: Shared with the bilii^ual program. 

Stirff training sgedfic to pro gram : Staff training has been done in the use 
of ccoputers and in software develcp3asnt. Reading and ESL staff 
developnent conferences have been presented by consultants, 
representatives from publishing cccpanies, and teacher trainers. 

INbri'KUCriOMMi EESIGN 

Ratio of NDtt-English language to English: 50% English, 50% Spanish 

2^roKimate class size: 20 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 

HgfiWLUTQNMi CHARACTERISTICS 

How languages separated for instruction: OJie ^hildren receive English 
instruction frcm one teacher for half of each day and Spanish 
instruction fixci another teacher for the other half day. The te iiers 
work together to integrate the curriculum. 
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Language arts instruction in Non-English language: Yes, language arts 

instruction is enriched with a series of interpretative workshops vMch 
focus on augmenting the students* language eoqjerionce throu^ art, music, 
dance, pi^petry, etc. 

Content courses taught in each language: All content is tau^t in both 
languages. 



CPRRICOEOM zap MfllERDUm 

Curriculm: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 

for students at the sazne grades using the New York State and New York 

City Curriculum Guidelines. 
Materials: The teachers have developed a lot of manipulatives. Career 

Education Warksheets in Spardsh, and a bilingual "Cultural Heritage Guide 

of Puerto Rico". 

Ocnputar: The students are being taui^t basic caipiter programmir^ skills as 
vehicles to practice, review and raster early learning software. 

Evaluator: Berle Driscoll, Metis Associates 

Variables under Assessment : instruments 

English oral language proficiency EENL, lAB 

Spanish oral language proficiency BINL, lAB 

English academic achievenaent SESAT, CTBS 

Spanish eicademic achievement SESAT, TOBE 

Evaluation Outccoes: Program students perform well in state-wide 

standardized testing. Ihey have shown increased carpetency in both 
languages and have demonstrated gains in achievement in all curriculum 
areas. 
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NEW YORK UNIFIED SCHDOL DISTRICT 
Qu3ens, New Yor* 



TaCKBRDOMD PTORMftTION 

Uame of Erogram: IWo-Way Bilingual Program - Project Best 

VcmrEnglish language (s) : Spanish 

IhiQber of yeais in existence: 4 (Began in 1984) 

Grade l0vel(s) of program: K-3; there is also an upper elooentary program 

that includes grades 4-5. 
SpproKinata ethnic toaakdoim of scbool(s} : Very mixed 
Language tackgxounds of largest groips of l£Fs: Spanish 
StuSdnt transiency: {federate 

SodLo-ecosnaic status of area around school: Lew to middle 
articula t i o n at ndddle school: Not yet 
Funding: State funding 

OOMEaCT PERSON FOR PROGRaM 

Contact Person: Ms. Maritza Meyers 

Positi^on: Director Bilingual/E.S.L./Foreign Larguage 

Afldress: Cocaiunit/ Sctool District #29 

221-10 Jamaica Avenue 

Queens Village, NY 11428 
aone: (718) 740-0900 

VPOGSm j afrmmTR OBJECTIVES 
Ratiduae for Program ZHplemntation: 

1. To txcroote English/Spanish bilingualism and cross coltura]. under- 
standing in Spanish doninant and Ei^lish dcjoinant youngsters at the 
elementary school level. 

2. To extend the cognitive performance and enhance the educational 
achievement of these youngsters throu^ the iirplementation of an 
enrichment program. 

3. To increase parental participatiisn. 
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Program Objectives: 

1. Ihe prcraotion of bilingual, ism as a goal for all students throu^ the 
establishment of bilingual education programs for LEP and EP 
students. 

2. me pronotion of the cx>nc^ of bilir^ual education . 5 an 
enrichment program for all studaits rather than as a coipensatory 
education model for LEP students. 

3. Ihe creation of greater understanding between two lirguistic 
ocinmunities in a given district as th^r work toward a common goal. 

4. Ihe pronotion of equal educational access for all students. 

5. ihe prcrootion of educational ejocellence for all students. 

STRFP AND SiaFF TRMNDiS 

Ttocbers: Uie Spanish-speaking teachers are certified in bilingual education 
and the English-^)eaking teachers have training in ESL methodology. All 
of the LEP teachers are native Spanish speakers. 

Aides: Part-time para^srofessionals; all are bilingual. 

Resource Ttochers: Biere is a Two^ay (bilingual immersion) Resource 
teacher. 

staff traiaing specific to program: Considerable staff trainii^ has focused 
on mcarthly woricshcps and particularly on-site demonstrations. All 
partic:^ting teachers attend college and universities and take courses 
in bilingual methodology, curriculiam develcpnent and second language 
acquisition. 



INtfi'KUCi'lQNAL DESIGN 

Ratio Of Non-English language to English: 



Spanish English 

Kindergarten 90 lo 

First-Second 80 20 

Ihird 70 30 

Fourth 60 40 

Fifth-Sixth 50 50 



j^rojdmate claiss size: grades K-3 = 25; grades 4-6 = 30. 
Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 
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INBTROOIICMaL CaMaCTERISTICS 

How languages separated for instruction: The bilingual teacher arxi the 
Spanish as a Secsond Language clxaster teacher provide Spanish 
instruction; the English loanolingual teacher and the English as a Second 
Language teacher prcr/ide Erglish instniction, 

Oontant courses taugbt in each language: Instruction centers around building 
strong native language skills in reading. Second lai^uage content 
instruction is phased in to subject matter areas such as social studies, 
math, science, music, and art. 

CORRICOICM »MD MaJERIftLS 

Curriculw: Instructional content for project stuJents is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades vsing, the New York State and New York 
City Oirriculum Regulations, ihe teacSiers will be workii^ on curriculum 
developnent beginning academic year 1987. 

Materials: Tbe teachers as well as Project Directcr have developed several 
Spanish as a Second Language mits in the areas of Science, Social 
Studies, Art and Music for grades K-3, 

OooEHxter: Die students are being tau^t to program ccaiputers. 



ETOLQMIOII 

E\^iurtor: Mr. Antonio Nadal 
Variables imder Assesaaent : 

English oral language proficiency 

Spanish oral language proficiency 

English academic achievement 
(Beading and Ifethematics) 

Spanish academic achievement 
(Reading and Ifethematics) 

Evaluation Outcomes: Not yet available. 



Instruments 
BINL, lAB 
BINL, lAB 

SESAT, S.D.R.T. , D.R.P. 



SESAT (Puerto Rican 
Edition) , CIBS Espafiol 
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ORKMND UNIFIED SOOOL DISTRICT 
OaULand, California 



BaCKGRQUND INPaRMKnON 

narna of Program: Spanish language Irnmersion Program 

Noo rEngl i s h Iaz2guag0(s) : Spanish 

Nlnber of years in existence: 2 (Began m 1986) 

Grade level{s) of program: will begin third gxacJe next year. 

MtxQber of schools involved: l 

approQdmate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 80% Hispanic, 6% White-non 

Hispanic, 10% Black, 4% Asian 
Language backgrounds of largest groups of LEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Moderate 
^do-econondc status of area 2uxund school: Low 
Articulation at middle school: Currently, no 

Funding: Federal - ESEA Title vn Grant for academic years 1987-1989 

OOi naCT PERSON FOR PBOGRaM 

Contact 'Person: Ms. Clementina DurtSn 

Bositioh: Principal 

Address: Lazear Elementary School 

824 29th Avenue 

Oakland, CA 94601 
Phonas (415) 532-3521 

V9CGRMA j aWTOWaTJ! aND OBJEGFIVEg 

Rationale for Program luplanentation: To prepare language minority students 
to function successfully in an all-English school environment vAiile 
maintaining native Spanish language. To provide for language majority 
students an immersion environment that promotes the acquisition of 
Spanish. 

Prograr^ Objectives: 

1. students will develop hi^ levels of proficiency in Spanish and 
English. 
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2. Students will perfona academically at or above grade level in tests 

in both Spanish and English. 
3* Studoits will develcp positive attitudes toward the two languages 

and the caoaiunities they r^)resent. 
4, Studenl^ will develcp positive perc^rtJ.ons of themselves 

academically and socially. 

REGRDITMENT 

Recruitanent strategies: Use of broc±ures, flyers, presentations at PEA 
meetings and preschools. 

^x£\xrr MP tflAW TRMNIN5 

TeadhMs: All certified bilii^ual teachers; all are native Spanish speakers. 

Aides: Part-time aides ; bilingi^al; sorae native Spanish speakers. 

ResGfurco Teachers: None. 

Staff training specific to program: 

One preservioe was given to the Spanish immersion program teachers to 
present the program's philosopiy and to discuss instnactional and 
classrocm manageanent techniques, cooperative learning, sheltered 
language, and evaluation. Teachers have participated in cooperative 
learning and Tfeadier E3?)ectation for Student Achievement (TESA) 
inservice training. Teachers also attended a Seminar on ^teaching in 
Bilingual Dnmersion Programs that focussed on instructional strategies, 
materials, curriculum, and recruitnaent strategies. 

INbri'KUCTIQNftL iffisica? 

Ratio of Non-English languzsge to English: 



J^roodmate class size: 30 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 90:10, but working toward 67:33 



Kindergarten/First 
SeccncVBiird 



Spanish 

90% 
80% 



Englis h 

10% 
20% 
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iNgrepcaramL characteristics 

How languages separated for instruction: One teacher provides Spanish 

instruction and uses only Spanish; English instruction is prwided by 
another Spanish immersion teacher. For the Er^lish instruction, the two 
Spanish ijtnnersion teacherj exchange classroooms* Instructional content in 
both classrocras is coordinated by the two teachers. 

Target language arts instruction: Yes, enophasis begins with oral language 
skills, th^Ji neves to reading and writli^ skills. 

Content courses vuight in each language: 

Spanish 

Kindergarten-First Spanish Lar^uage Arts 

Spanish Reading (First) 
Ifeth 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 

H^ical Education 
Spanish language Arts 
Spanish Reading 
Math 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 

Hiysical Education 



Encrlish 
EiTjlish Language Arts 



Second-Ihird 



English Language Arts 
Er^lish Reading 



CDRRICDLOM AND MATERIAIg 

Curriculim: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades in regular district prxDgrams, as 
outlined in the district's Course of study for Elementary Schools . 
Itowever, the schedules are carefully structured for teaching all 
required academic subjects visii^ methods ^ropriate not only for 
project students' grade levels, but appropriate also for enabling both 
native-Spanish-speaking and native-English-spealdng students to acquire 
language skills in both English and Spanish. 



EVALaATIQN 

Evaluator: Dr. Kathryn J. Lindholm, CLEAIVUCLA 
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Variables under jtosesament ; instruments 

Spanish oral language proficiency BSM, SOI£M 

English oral language proficiency EJM,. SOKM 

Academic Achieveaotent Spanish la Prufii>a Riverside 

Academic Achievement English CIBS-U 



Ocnparison gxoi;^: students in other bilingual iinmersion programs. 
Evaluation Outocnes: Not yet available. 
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SAN DIEGO CITY 8CHDOL8 
San Diego^ California 



Ntoo of Program: Spanish Bilingual/Hnroersion Program; was originally named 

Spa n is h -English Language Immersion Program 
Nan-En g lish l8ngu2Kre(s) : Spanish 
Nlinber of years in existence: 13 (Began in 1975) 
Grade level (s) o^ progra m : 6 
NlsdD^r of schools involved: 3 

appra)dmate ethnic breakdown of school (s): 35% Hispanic, 65% non-Hispanic 
Langxiage baclcgrounds of largest grwps of LEPs: Spanisn 
student transiency: Lew 

Socio-eooactnic status of airea around school: Varies by school 
Articulation at niddli: ^Jiool: No 

Funding: Three consecutive ESEA Title VII Grants (1975-80, 1980-82, 
1982-85) , currently viistrict-furried 

OOWEMT PERSON FOR PROGRM 

Contact Person: Mr. Tim Allen 

Position: Director of Second Lai^guage Education 

Address: 4100 Normal Street, Room 2026 

San Diego, CA 92103 
Phone: (619) 293-8096 

PROw(iP M R7CTIQNME AND OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program liipleiTentation: To prepare language minority students 
to function successfully an all-Lnglish school environment vMle 
maintaining native Spani ;h language. To provide for larr age majority 
students an immersion environment that promotes the natural acquisition 
of Spanish, 
Program CSbjectives: 

1. lar-guage minority students will exceed the levels of achievement of 
non-program language minoril^ students in English readir^ and 
mathematics. 
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2 Language majority students will acquire functional use of Spanish 
vMle maintiunii^ achievement in English reading and mathematics 
oonparak^e to that of non-program lar.guage rajority students. 

Teachers: All certified bilii^ teachers; many native Spanish speakers. 

Aides: Ka±-tline aides? bilingual; "any native Spanish speakers. 

Resource Teachers: one resource teacher at one site; the ocher two 
sites have assis'c.'. ^ feom central resource teacAiers. 

Staff training specific to program: 

Preservioe traijiing is given to each new bilingual/immersion program 
teacher and aide to present the program' s philosorihy and most effective 
ins.tructianalarxacla^xocmmanac'^ techniques. Teachers also attend 
ix^oes on natural lai^e acquisition, use of materials, testing and 
evaluation, grocp manageitent in multi-grade classrooms, tieacimig tech- 
niqoes in content areas, and curriculum writing. 
R^xomandations for staff and staff training: 

mcltxae itonolii^ English-speaking teachers and aides in training 
related to the jiiilosoEiiy and instructional methodology of the program. 

Ratio of non-English language to English: 

Spanish English 

Kinaergarterv^irst 90% 10| 

Seocnd/lhird 80% 20% 

FourtlVFifth/Sixth 50% ^"=5 

ApproKinate class size: 30 
Ratio of lai^uage minori :y to majority: 



60:40 



TTCTgnr^ TONAL CHAR^'iT a:S^^ 

m» languages s€5«rated for instruction: In the prionary grades (K-3) , one 
teadier provides Spanish instruction and uses only Spanish. Far the 

Er^lish instruction, each project class is assigned to a monolingual 
Er^lish-speakii^ teacher from the school's regular program, or is teamed 
vdth another bilii^ teacher frcm the bilingual/immersion program. 
Dorii^ this period, the clc^ it^es to the other teachers' regular 
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classrocd, and the English-speaking teachers* regular studants nove to 
the bilingual i mm e r sion teacher's dassrocsp. for instruction. In some 
cases, two bilingual immersion teachers (usually a primary with an vpper) 
exchange classes for English instruction. Instructional content in both 
classroans is coordinated by the two teachers. By fourth grade and 
continuing into sixth grade, the day is divided into two equal periods ct 
Spanish instruction and English instruction. Bifi saioe teacher usually 
provides both Spanish and English instrxtion in the same classrxxan. 

Language arts ixistruction in li-English l?::aguage: Yes, enfiiasis begins with 
oral language skills, then moves to reading and writii^ sJcills. 

Content courses taught in each lacguage: 

Spanish 

Kindergarten-First Spanish Lai^ge Arts 

Spanish Reading (First) 
Math 

Science/Ktealth 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
H^ical Education 



Encrlish 

Er^lish larjguagF Arts 



Second-^mird 



Fourth-Sixth 



Spanish Language Arts 
Spanish Reading 
Math 

Science/Htealth 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
Hxysical Education 

SpanL^ Language Arts 
Spanish Readiig 
Math 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 



English Language Arts 
English Reading 



English language Arts 
English Reading 
Math 

Fine Arts 
Riysical Education 



CDRRICDI/IM AND MATEKaLS 

Curriculum: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to tliat 
for students at the samt grades in regular district programs, as 
outlined in tlie district's Course of study or Elementary Schools . 
Hcwever, the schedules are carefully structured for teaching all 
required academic subjects xasing pvethods appix^prlate not only for 
project students' grade levels, but appropriate also for enabling both 
native Spanish-speakinj and native Eng^-jsh-speaking students to aojiire 
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language skills iii both English and Spanish in the followir^ lirguistic 
sequence: listening cxxnprehension before speaking, speaking before 
reading^ and reading before writing. 
Materials: Project staff have developed ipaterLals for K-6 music end art 

instruction, packaged in a volume entitled El MOndo de MQsica y Arte for 
each K-6 project grade block (K-1, 2-3, 4-6) . Ihe project has also 
developed materials for si^plementary activities for the English 
language porticn of the program, in particular, materisLLs to be used in 
English oral language instruction. Also, project staff have 
partic:^ted in the develcpirant o:: three language progr a ms: Spanish 
language arts for native-Spanish i^)eaker5, Spanish for native speakers of 
English, axid English for native speakers of non-English lax^uages. 
Schools use ocranercial tescts for Spanish readix^ (Hbu^ton-Mif flin) , 
Science (Silver Burdett) and Social Studies (Silver Burdett) . Bie ESL 
curriculxim is the district developed, aoquisition-*ased progr a m Encrlish 
for Limited English Prof iciet± Students (EIEES) . 

EVMBAIPION 

Evaltator: Dr. Frank Ciriza, District Second language Evaluator 

Variables under Assessment : lastrumgnts 

Spanish oral language proficiency IDEA Proficiency TSutst 



C5Qoi>arison groip: students in transi clonal bilingual prcgram classes. 

Evaluation Outcxmes: Overall, the Limited English Proficient (LEP) aid 
English Only (EO) students in bilingual/immersion progr am s outperform 
their non-program peers in math aid reading. lEP students gain hi^ier 
levels of English language proficiency and achievement than their non- 
program peers vAiile maintaining their Spanish lar^uage proficiency and 
adiievement. BO students ?lso cut5)erform their non-progrctm peers vMle 
medntaining their English language proficiency ard gaining Spanish 
language proficiency. 



Academic Achievement Spanish 
Academic Achievaaent English 



English oral language proficiency 



(IPT) - Spanish 
IDEA Proficiency Test 

(IPT) - English 
La Prueba Riverside 



CTBS-U 
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1. Sp^anish oral language proficiency: lEP students out^jerform their 
occparisan grocp in all but grade 1. BO students gain functional 
Spanish proficiency at grade 4, e^^eeding the national norm, vdiile 
their ccBoparison grtxp displayed no significant acquisition of 
Spanish. 

2. English oral language proficiency: IE? students outperform their 
crcparLson grcx?) in all grades exc^?t grade 1 after which the 
bilingual/iinmersian LEP students achieve hi<^ier rankii^ and attain 
national norms one year prior to the ccstparison qraag. BO students 
outperform their carparison grtxp at all levels, achieving hi^ier 
rankings in all grades and making greater gains in grades 3 and 4. 

3. Spanish reading achievement: The bilingual/immersion students 
perform significantly better, on the average, than ccaiparison 
students in Spanish reading. 

4. English reading achievement: Program lEP students outperform non- 
program cccparison students at aU levels. lEP sfaidents achieve 
reclassification status one year earlier than cccparison students. 
BO students cutperf orm oonparison BOs achieving higher rankings at 
all levels. 

5. Spanish mathematics: Program students perform significantly 
better, on the average, than oonparison students in Spanish math. 
lEP students perform well in mathematics from the beginning. BO 
students also achieve above-average scores. 

6. English mathematics: lEP students outperform their lEP peers in 
non-program classes. BO students also outperform their non-program 
?30 cohorts. 

Thesis program findings were replicated in a second group of program 4 Ji, 
StlTi, and 6th grade bilingual/ii.aiaersion students. 

BIBLIOGRMHY 

An exenplar> ipproach to bilingual education: A ccroprehensive handbook for 
inplementing an elementary-level Spanish-English language immersion 
program. ESEA Title VII Bilii^ual Demonstration Project, San Diego 
Uhified School District, San Diego, C\, Publication #I-B-82-58. 
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SaMI FRMIdSCD UNUb'lED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
San Francisco, California 



BftCKGROOND IHPORMTVnON 

name of Srogram: Bilingual Education 

NoQrEnglish language(s) : Spanish 

Mbnber of years in esdstenoe: 7 (Began In 1981) 

Grade level (s) of program; 5 

Minber of scbocls involved: 1 

2^roKiinate ethnic hreakdowu of school (s) : 39% Hispanic, 25% VJhite-non 

Hispanic, 23% Blade, 13% Asian 
Language backgrounds of largest groupa of Z£Fs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Lew 

Sodo-econooic status of area around school: Lew 
Articulation at middle school: Currently, no 
Funding: Federal ESEA Title VU Grant 

COWaCT PERflOM FOR PBQgaM 

Contact Person: MBoylou MerxJoza 

Position: Principal 

Address: Buena Vista Elementary School 

1670 Noe Staxei. 

San Francisco, Ck 94131 
H»ne: (415) 821-1852 

HOGRMi RMTOMMJE AND OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program Dnplanentation: To pr^jare larguage minority students 
to function successfully in an all-English school environment \Mle 
mLntaining native Spanish language. To provide* for language majority 
students an imnersian environment that promotes the acquisition of 
Spanish. 
ProgrOTJi Objectives; 

1. language minority students will exceed the levels of achiave->ent of 
non-program language minority students in Erglish reading and 
mathematics. 
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2. Language majority students will acxjoire functional use of ^)anish 
\*iile maintaining achievement in English readirg and mathematics 
ocnparable to that of non-program l^iguage majority students. 

gPffF aND STSPP TRRDCPC 

Ttea'Jhers: All certified bilingual teachers; many native Spanish speakers. 
Aides: Part-^Jme bilingual aides; many native Spanish speakers. 

J Ntf i'KUJriOMAL DESIGM 

Ratio of Nonr-English language to English: 

Spanish 

KiwaergarteiVFirst 90% 
Seocn^/Biird 80% 
Fourth/Fifth 50% 

l^sprocKimata cOass size: 30 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 60:40 

INtfrKtmriOMMi CHARaCTERISnCS 

How languages separated for instruction: In the primary grades (K-3) , one 
teaciier provides Spa n is h instruction and lases only Spanish. For the 
English instructicai, each project class is assigned to a lODnolingual" 
English-speaking teacher frcm the school's regular program. During this 
period, ths class moves to the English-speaking teachers' regular 
classnxm, and the English-speaking teachers' regular students mDve to 
the bilingual teacher's classroon for instnaction. Instructional content 
in both classrocBr> is coordinated by the two teachers. By fourth grade 
'•nd continuing Into fifth grade, the day is divided into two equal 
periods of Spanish instruction and English instruction. Ihe same teacher 
provides both Spanish ax>d English instruction in the sairva classroom. 

Language arts instruction in Non-Engliah language: Yes, enjiiasis begins with 
oral language skills, t:en moves to reading and writing skills. 

Content courses taugLk in each language: 

Spa nish Encflish 

Kindergarten-First Spanish Lai^uage Arts Encrlish Language Arts 

Spanish Reading (First) 
Math 

Science/Health 
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English 

10% 
20% 
50% 



S panish 



English 



Second-Third 



Fourth-Fifth 



Social Stidies 
Fine Arts 

HQ^ical Education 
Spanish language Arts 
Spanis' heading 
Ifeth 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
HQ^ical Education 
Spanish Language Arts 
Spanish Reading 
Math 

SciexKs/Health 
Social Studies 



English language Arts 
English Reading 



English Language Arts 
English Reading 
Math 

Fine Arts 

Hi^ical Education 



CPRRICDHM AND MaiERIAIg 

Curriculm: mstructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the sasie grades in regular district programs, as 
outlined in the district's Ocurse of study for jg eroentarv Schools , 
However, the schedules are carefully structured for teaching all 
required academic subjects using laethods appropriate not only for 
project students* grade levels, but apprcpriate also for enabling both 
native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaJdj^g students to acquire 
lar^uage ^dlls in both English and Spanish* 



ETALDATION 

Evaluator: Dr. Kathryn J. L?ndholin, CIEAIVUCIA 

Variable s under Assessment instruments 

Spanish oral language proficiency BSM, SOD:*! 

English oral language proficiency bsm, SOKM 

Academic Achievement Spanish La Prueba Rive^^ide 

A c ad e m ic 2>xhievement English CTBS-U 

Self esteenj/conpetence Perr dved Conpetence Scale 

Attitudes 

Ocaparison grcn^: Students in otlier bilii^jjd immersion programs 
Evaluation outoanes: Not yet available. 
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SaN JOSE DIIEFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
San Jose, California 



BRCKgROPND INFORMTIIION 

VaoB Of Erogrzoi: Bilingual Inmersion - Dual language EnridnQent Program 

Ntn-English language (s) : Sj^anish 

Ntinber of years in existence: 2 (Began in 1986) 

Grade level (5) of program: K-2 

MUnber of schools involved: l 

I^xcx23oatB ethnic breakdown of scaKx>l(s) : 91% Hispanic, 6% White-non 

Hi^anic, 2% Asian, 1% Other 
language tadkgrcrvaOs of largest groi?>s of LEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Moderate 
Socio-eoononic status of area around school: Jjm 

articulation at middle school: Not currently, but plans are beii^ made for 

articulation at the middle school. 
Funding: Federal - ESEA Title VU Grant and Desegregation Grant. 
oowracT person for progrrm 
C3antact Pajson: MS. linda Ii?x)rini-Hakmi 
Position: Bilinguad Iitmersion Resource Iteacber 
Address: Washington Elernentary School 
100 Oak Street 
San Jose, CP. 95110 
Phone: (403) 998-6261 

PROGR ^>f TOTTfiroiTJ! OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for urogram Diplementation: To prepare language minority students 
to function successfully in an all-English school environment vAule 
maintaining tl-eir native Spanish language, lb provide for language 
majorily students an iinmersion environment that pronvDtes the acquisition 
of Spanish. To desegregate the school. 

Program Objectives: 

1. Students will develop hi^ levels of pn)ficiency in Spanish and 
English. 
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2. Students will perform academically at or above grade level in tests 

in both Spanish and English. 
. Students will develop positive attitiades toward the two lar^uagas 

and the conmunities th^ represent. 
4. Students wiLl develop positive perceptions of themselves 

acadfisnically and socisdly. 

REcaajriMBir 

Sacruitaisnt strategies: Use of brochures, flyers, party in^dtations to open 
hcxi53 \*ere invitations actually look like party invitations, 
presentations at PIA meetings and preschools, language imraersion 
classroctt visitations, parent meetii^, media reports (T7 news, local 
newsp^)er articles) . 

gnvEF lag) gmpp trrinins 

Teachers: All certified bilingual teachers; two of three are native Spanish 
speakers. 

Aides: Full-time program assistants; bilingual; native Spanish speakers. 

Resource Teachers: Full-time Bilingual Itaoersion Resource Iteacher funded by 
Desegregation grant. 

staff trainiiig j^ecific to program: One preservice was given to the Spanish 
iinnersion program teachers and to present the program^s philosoptqr and to 
d iscuss instrictional and classroom manageiasnt techniques, cooperative 
learning, s h eltered language, and evaluation. Iteachers have also 
participated in coq^erative learning, second language develc^xoent. 
Teacher E)q)ectations Student Adiievetnent (TESA) ijiservice trainirg, and 
Spanish Language Arts. In addition, teachers attended a Seminar on 
Teadiing in Bilingual limnersion Programs that focussed on instructional 
strategies, materials, curriculim, and recruitment strategies. 

INbTKULTlOMMi DESIQ? 

Ratio of Non-English language to English: 



KindergarteiVFirst 
Second/lhird 



Spanish 

90% 
80% 



English 

10% 
20% 



I 



^xcKiinate class size: 30 

Ratio of language Minorit> to majority: 67:33 

ISS^RDCTlC3tCgi CHMaCTE RIgriCS 

How languages separated for instruction: One teacher provides Spanish 

instruction and uses only Spanish; English instruction is prov^ided by a 
ncn-bilingual ijanersion classrocp teacxier. For the English instruction, 
the bilingual i nmer sicn class mc/es to the English teacher's classroom 
and the English teacher's class noves to the bilingual iiaasrsion 
classroon. InstriK^ional content in all classrocaots is coorxiinated by the 
teacher teams at regular loonthly loeetings. 

Language arts instruction in non-English language: Yes, ertphasis begins wrch 
oral language skills, then moves to reading and writing skills. 

Ookitent courses taught in each language: 

S panish 

Kindergarten-F5rst Spanish language Arts 

Spanish Reading (Firsts 
Wath 

Sciexx»/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 

Hiysical Education 



Encrlish 

English Language Arts 



Second-Ihird 



Spanish language Arts 
Spanish Beading 
Ife,th 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 

HiysicaT Education 



English Language Arts 
English Reading 



CTJRRICDLDM AND MMERIALS 

Curriculna: Instructional content for project students is eqiiivalent to that 
for stud e nts at the same grades in regular district programs, ai; 
cwtlined in the district's Course of Study for Elementary Schools . 
Hcx^?ever, the sciiedules are carefully *5tru:rtured for teaching all 
required academic subjects using methods appropriate not only for 
project students' grade levels, but appropriate also for enabling both 
native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking st^jdents to acquire 
language skills in both English ard Spanish. 
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Teachers have worked on an integrated ccaitent amriculm that 
vrtllizes themes and crvjruinates cxsntent in the different areas. For 
example, a theme of "animals" "weather," or "colors" would run throi^i 
language Arts, Mathematics, Social Studies, arri Science/Health. The 
themes and specific content are based on the district core curriculxm. 
Materials: Qiildren's literature, poetry, riiymes, etc. have been integrated 
into teacfter-develcped thematic units to proaote vocabulary acquisition. 
Also, grade-level use of manipulatives, visuals, etc., have been 
<3evelcped. tfacmetic Wav for language develcpaent objectives has been 
xised. 



Evaluator: Dr. liirii'jryn J. lindholm, CLEAIV'UCIA 

Variables xmder Assessa erit: instraaents 

Spanish c«cal language proficiency ias, SOUM 

English oral language proficiency ias, SOICM 

AS2K-ianic Achievanent Spanish la K-ueba Riverside 

Acadendc Achievanent English CTBS-U 

Self esteeiVoanpetence Perceived Competence Scale 

Attitudes 

Concept develcpinent 

Conpariaon groi;p: Students in other bilingual immersion programs. 

Evaluation Outcomes: Results are available for the first year of program 

iaplementation. Analyses of the language proficiency data show thac both 
native Spanish- and native Ei^lish-speakii^ students made significant 
gains in their first and second languages ovor the academic yerir. The 
kindergarten students made larger first-language gains than did the 
first-grade students. In terms of tlie students' academic achievement in 
English, results indicated that the Spanish-speaking students scored low 
in reading tut average in mathematics. The English-speaking students 
scored sli^tly belcw average in reading but sli^tly above average in 
mathematics. Students performed abov . average in both reading and 
mathematics on the Spanish achievement test. 
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SfiSIA MObaO-MALIBa I3NIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Santa Monica, California 



BaCRSROOND INPC3RMaTI0Kr 

Name of Erogram: Spanish language Imnversion Program 

Non-English language (s) : Spanish 

Ntariber of years in existence: 2 (Began in 1986) 

Grade leraKs) of program: K-2 

Number cf schools involved: 1 

i^roxiaate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 77% Hispanic, 11% White- 

noffrflispanic, 8% Black, 4% Asian 
Language backgrcunds of largest groips of l£Ps: Spanish 
student tranaiency: Lew 

sodo-eoanooic status of area around school: 1cm 
articulation at middle school: Currently, no 

ocanacT person for erogrmi 
Contact Person: Miss Rith Cdell 
Position: Principed 
address: Ediscai Elementary School 
2425 Kansas 

Santa Monica, OA 90401 
Phone: (213) 828-0335 

PROGRAM RTglONMJB AND OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program LBplementation: To ^prepare language minority students 
to function successfully in an all-English school environment vMle main- 
taining native Spanish language. To provide for language majority 
Students an immersion environment that promctes thL acquisition of 
Spanish, To desegregate the school. 

Program Objectives: 

1. students xvill develop hi^ levels of proficiency in Spanish and 
English. 

2. Students will perform academically at or above grade level in tests 
in both Spanish and English. 
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3* Students will develop positive attitudes toward the two languages 

and the cxxmnUiiities they represent. 
4. Students will develcp positive perc^jtions of themselves 

academic2uLly and socially. 

RECRUrjMEOT 

Recanaitanent strategies: Use of brochures, flyers, T-shirts advertising the 
program, presentations at PIA meetings and preschools, Spanish immsrsion 
classroan visitations. 

(fSMsV aND STKFP TRAININS 

Teachers: All certified bilingual teachers; scoae are native Spanish s^jeakers. 

Aides: Bart-time aides; bilingual; sane native Spanish speakers. 

Staff tmining specific to program: 

One preservice was given to the Spanish immersion program teachers arxi 
sane monolingual teachers to present the program's philoscphy and to 
dis ai ss instructional and classroan management techniques, cooperative 
learning, sheltered language, and evaliaation. Teachers also attended a 
Seminar on Teaching in Bilingual Immersion Progr a ms that focussed on 
instructional strategies, materials, curriculm, and recruitment 
strategies. Sam teachers have had training in cooperative leamii^, 
second lai-jguage develcpoaent, and TESA (Teadier Ejqjectations, Student 
Acfclsvement) . 

I NSI'jaUCnONAL DESIGM 

Ratio of target language to English: 

Spanish English 

KindergarterVFirst 90% 10% 

SeconcVIhird 3C% 20% 

Apprcadinate class size: 30 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 75:25; working toward 67:33 
Include language minority non-t2uget language speakers: Yes 
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INtfrHUL'nONMi CHaraCTERISTICS 

Hcs^ langusg^ sqparatGd for instruction: One teacher provides Spanisli 

instruction and uses only Spanish. For the English instruction, the two 
Spanis h iimtersion classes exchange classrocens and teachers. Instructional 
content in both dassroons is coordinated by the two teachers. 

Language arts instruction in non-English language: Yes, ext^)hasis begins with 
oral language skills, then inoves to reading and writing skills. 

Content courses taught in each language: 

Spanish Encrlish 

Kindergarten-First Spanish. Language Arts English Language Arts 

Spanish Reading (First) 
M^th 

Scienoe/Hfealth 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
Hiysical Education 

Secand-Ohird Spanish Language Arts English Language Arts 

Spanish Reading English Reading 

Math 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
Physical Education 



CORRICDLDM AND MK PRPTTiT/^ 

CurrLculm: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades in regular district programs, as 
outlined in the district's Ocurse of Study for Elementary Schools . 
Hcweyer, the schedules are carefully structured for teaching all 
required academic subjects using methods appropriate not only for 
project students* grade levels, but appropriate also for enabling both 
native-Spanish-speaking and native-English-speaking students to acquire 
language skills in both English and Spanish. 

Materials: The teachers have prepared a lot of books that they can read to 
the diildren and that the children can use for storytelling and copying 
words. Materials have also been developed for teaching: the weather and 
seasons; dress custans, eating habits, family customs; sound games and 
rhythm exercises; songs and counting activities; science experinents; 
language arts and readi:-g throu^ the use of charts. 
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ETaluatcr: Dr. Ifethryn J. rlx^dholia, CIEftlVUCiA 

Variables tinder J^asesaroent : instruments 

Spanish language proficiency BSM, XPT, SOI£M 

English language proficiency BSM, lEP, SOKM 

Academic Achievement Spanish La Prueba Riverside 

Academic Achievenent English CTBS-U 

Self esteenv/cGcpetence Perceived CcjpopeterK^e Scale 

Attitudes 

Ocanoept develcpnent Woodcock- Johnson Psycho- 

Educational Battery 
ParenVHcme Background Information Parent Questionnaire 

Question develciment Spanish/English Question 

Elicitation Task 

InstructianaLL treatment dassrocm cbservation 

Ooopariaon group: S tuden ts In non-Spanish immersion program classes, and 

students in other bilingual iinnersian prograir©. 
Evaluation Outoomes: Results are available txxm the data collected during the 
first year of iitplementation of the bilingual immersion program. A total 
of 112 students were tested, of ^iiicih 73 (65%) were native Spanish 
speakers, 25 (22%) were native English speakers, and 14 (13%) were 
Spanish/English bilinguals. Also, 20 kindergartners and 19 first graders 
not enrolled in the bilingual immersion program were tested on the 
English achievement tests to ccnpare how the bilingual iinmersion students 
were doing in relation to the students in the regular kindergarten and 
first grade classrocns. 

Analyses of the Lancmaoe Proficiency Test in Spanish and English 
shot/ that overall, all of 'che students made gains in both lai^uages. In 
terms of native language proficiency, abcxit 2/3 of the students scored as 
Fluent Proficient, and 1/3 of the students scored as TnTni-hjarj Prof icier 
Second language proficiency varied considerably, with 45% of the students 
rated at the Non-Proficient level, 39% at the Limited Proficient level, 
and 16% at the Fluent Proficient level. 
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Analyses of the Spanish achievement tests shew that: 

!• On ttie la Pru^ adiievensent test, the English- ard Spanish-speaking 
students scored a^verage or above acverage on eacii of the subtests. Also, 
there were no significant differences between English and Spanish 
qpeakers at either the kindergarten or first grade level. 

2. Similarly, on the crBS-E^>anol test, both Spanish-- and English-speaking 
first graders performBd wbU on the posttest and made hi^y significant 
strides frcm the pretest to the posttest, with many students doubling or 
tripling their scores. The English speakers scored significantly hi(^^ 
than the Spanish speakers on one reading subtest and one math subtest at 
the posttest* 

Analyses of the English achievement tests showed that the English 
speakers performed sli^tly belcw average to average and the Spanish 
spea k e r s scored in the belcw a^verage range. When the bilingual iinraersion 
students were ccnpared to the students not enrolled in the bilingual 
Imm e r sion program, the following findings emerged: 1) At the 
kindergarten level, the nonHDilingual immersion students scored 
significantly hi^ier than the Spanish-speaking bilingual immersion 
students on two of the subtests. However, the non-bilingual immersion 
students did not score hi^ier than (statistically speaking) the English- 
speaking bilingual immersion students. 2) At the first grade level, 
there were either no statistically significant differences between the 
bilingual i mm e r sion and non-bilingual immersion students, or the 
English-speaking bilingual immersion students ou1^)erforT3ed the non- 
bilingual immersion students. 

Attitudes tovard the bilingual immersion program were quite positive 
from tlie teachers, parents, and students. 

BIBLIOGRMHY 

Canpbell, R.N., & lindholm, K.J. (1987). Conserving language resourx::es. 
Paper presented at the Second language Acquisition/Foreign Language 
learning conference, Univei^ity of Illinois at Urbana/Champaign. 

Lindholm, K. J. (1987) . Edison Elementary School Bilii^ual Immersion 

Program: Student Progress After One Year of Implementation. Ur^^lished 
manuscript, iMversity of California, Los Angeles, Center for Language 
Education and Research. 
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n&SHIMSrGN D.C. POBLIC SCH30LS 



Bac KBROOM) mppRHariow 

Mama of Program: T^jo^y Bilii^ual Imroersion 

NanrEoglish language(8) : Spanish 

Micber of years in existenoe: 16 (Began in 1972) 

Grade level (s) of program: K-6 

Ntnber of schools involved: 1 

l^roKiiaate ethnic breakdown of school (s) : 60% Hispanic, 25% White-ncsn 

Hi^>anic, 15% Blade, 1% Other 
Language backgrounds of largest groups of ^ Js: Spanish 
student transiency: Im 

Socio-coan<iBic status of area around school: Wide rar^e 
Articulation at middle school: No 
Funding: Lxal funding 

OOMmCT PERSON R3R PROGRAM 

Contact Person: Mrs. Paquita B. Holland 

Position: Pri«dLpal 

Afldress: Oyster Bilingual Elementary School 

29th & Calvert St, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202) 673-7277 

VaXRfU F TyTTnoflyTj ; ;VND QBJECnVEg 
Program Objectives: 

Native Spanish-speaking and native English-speakirg children will became 
bilingual and will achieve academically in both languages. 

tfiaty AND STREP TRRININS 

Teachers: The Spanish-speaking teachers are certified in bilingual education 
and the English-speaking teachers are certified in elementary education. 
Sane of the teachers are native Spanish speakers. Teachers are carefully 
selected for the program. 
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Aides: Part-tiioe aides; tut aides not really necessary since there are two 
teachers per class. 

INgrKUL'riOMMt DESIGN 

Ratio of Koa-English Imgixs^e to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English, 
approaiiaata class size: grades K-1 is 22-24, gradeo 2-6 is 24-30 
Ratio of language minority to majority: Students are not categorized in this 
fashion 

iKSTRDggroMftL CBMagrmigpica 

Hew l an guages separated for instruction: The children receive English 
instruction fron one teacher and Spanish instruction frara another 
teadier. Teachers team teach and teach in groins. 

Content courses taught in each language: All content is taui^t in both 
languages. 

CDRRICDLDH SND MftTERIALS 

Carricultm: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades in regular district programs. It is the 
ocnpetency-based curriculm of the W&shiiKfton, D.C. Schools. 

No formal evaluation has been conducted, but the students perfona two to 
three standard deviations above the district norms on the achievement 
tests. 
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TmSJeOR UNION SCBDOL DISTRICT 
%1 jdsor^ CaJifomia 



BaCKBRDUND INPQBMaTIOII 

Vaam of Srogran: Biliiigu?! ]imersion Program 

Non -Enjl ish lacguage(s): Spanish 

NtBflber of years in existence: 2 (Began in 1986) 

Grade level (5) of program: K-l 

Mdnber of schools ingt^lved: 1 

Approodmate ethnic fareakdoim of school (s): 37% Hispanic, 63% White-non 
Hispanic 

language backgrounds of largest groups of l£Fs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Lew 

Sodo-eoonooiic status of area around school: Moderate 

2U±icMlation at ndddle school: Are woridng on a middle sciiool program 

Funding: local 

Contact Person: Mr. Norm Ginsburg 

Position: Siqperintendent 

Address: Windsor Uhion Sc±ool District 

7650 Bell Road 

Windsor, CA 95492 
Vbanax (707) 838-9444 

PROGaRBM TG^ TTCKhrR aND 0BJECTIVE3 

Rationale for Erogram Itapleoentation: To prep^oce lar^uage minority st'jdents 
to function successfully in an all-Er^lish school envirOTiaent vMle 
maintaining native Spanish language. To provide for lai^uage majority 
students an immersion environment that pronotes the acquisition of 
Spanish. 

Program Objectives: 

1. SioxJents will develop hi^ levels of proficiency in Spanish and 
English. 
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2. Students will perform academically at or above grade level in tests 
in both Spanish and Er>gli^, 

3. Students will develop positive attitudes toward the two lar^uages 
and the ocranunities they represent. 

4» Students will develop positive perceptions of themselves 
academically and socially. 

RECRliriMEWT 

Recruitment strategies: Use of brochures, flyers, presentations at PIA 
meetings and preschools. 

STAFF MP 8IRFF TRftlNINS 

Teachers: All certified bilir^ual teachers; no native Spanish speakers. 
Aides: Part-time aides; bilingual; seme native Spanish speaJcers. 
Resource Teachers: None. 

staff training specific to program: 

Teaciiers attended a Seminar on Teaching in Bilingual ]jtsoersion Programs 
that focussed on instructional strategies, materials, curriculimi, and 
recruitment strategies. 

INgrKlAJTIONaii CESIQI 

Ratio of NonrEnglish language to English: 



2^roKimate class size: 30 

Ratio of lenguage minority to majority: 67:33 

INtf i'KUL'lTONAL CHARACTERISTIGa 

Hbw languages separated for .Instruction: One teacher provides Spanish 

instruction and uses only Spanish; English instruction is provided by a 
bilingual teadier vitvo uses only Erglish. For the English instruction, 
the two classes exchange dassrooms and teachers. Instnictional content 
in both classrooms is coordinated by the two teachers. 



KindergartervTirst 



Spanis h 
90% 



English 
10% 
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Language arts insUiaction in NozsrEnglish language: Yes, err^iiasis begins with 

oral language skills, then xi^irves to readirig aM writii^ skills. 
Content courses taught in each language: 

Spanish 

Kindergarten-First Spanish Language Arts 

Spanish Reading (First) 
Math 

Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 

Hxysical Education 



English 

English Language Arts 



CUKkiCUmK AND MMERMa 

Curriculim: Irstructional co n t ent for project students is equivalent to that 
for stud en ts at the same grades in regular district prograns, as 
cutlined in the district's Ocurse of Study for Elementary Schools , 
Teadiers have woriced on an integrated content curriculum that 
utilizes thanes and coordinates c ontent in the different areas. For 
exanple, a theaaa of "aniinals," or "countries" WDuld be developed throuj^ 
Language Arts, Matheaoaatics, Social StuJies, and Science/Health. The 
. thanes aiid specific co ntenL are based on the district core curriculum. 



Evaluator: Dr. Krthryn J. Lindholm, CIEKB/UCLA 



Variables under Assessment : 
Spanish language proficiency 
Spanish oral language proficiency 
English language proficiency 
English oral language proficiency 
Acadfiffic Adiievanent Spanish 
Academic Achisvanent English 
Parent and Hcrae Backgrcund Information Parent Questionnaire 
Perceived cccpetenoe Perceived Ccnpetence Scale 

Ocnparison groi^: Students in other bilingual immersion programs. 
Evaluation Outcomes: Not yet available. 



Instruments 
IDEA Proficiency Test (IPT) 
SOKM 

IDEA Proficienty Ttest (IPT) 
SOI£M 

La Prueba Riverside 
CTBS-U 
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MIDDIE SOEOI/JWrCOR HIOI-IEVEL PROGRAMS 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Boston, Massachusetts 

BaCKGROOND INR}RMM?IQN 

ifaae of Program: 'Pwo-Way Bilingual Education 

2ion-Englisb langiuige(s) : Spanish 

Ntinbar of Y^ars in esistence: 2 (Began in 1986) 

Grade level (s) of program: 6-7 

Ntiator of schools involved: 1 

apprajdmate ethnic hreaJcdown of school (s) : 37% Hispanic, 16% White-non 

Hi^anic, 45% Black, 2% Asian, 1% Other 
Language badcgrounds of largest groi5)s of LEPs: Spanish 
Student transiency: Hcxierate 
Socio-eoanooic status of area around school: Low 
Jirticulatian at secondary school: Currently, no 
Funding: Lxal 

cxanacr person tor vpogrm 

Co nt a c t Person: Ife. Pajos-T^: Hculares 

Position: Principal 

Address: Mackey Mosedc Middle School 

90 Vfarren Avenue 

Boston, MA 02116 
H»ne: (617) 266-2085 

PROGRAM R RTTfiffCVTlg MO OBJECTIVES 

Program Objectives: 

Continue to facilitate language development and achievement in both 
languages. 

STAIP AND STAIT TRAININS 

Teachers: 50% certified bilingual teachers 

Aides: None 

Resource Teachers: 3 
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staff training specific to program: 7th Grade. Sta-ff Trainii^ Wbrkshq) 



Ratio of Non-EBglish language to English: 50% Spanish, 50% English 

l^iproKijnate class size: 23 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 

WtmUXH'KXtMi GHTgfflCTERIgnCS 

How languages separated for instruction: Two teachers team for instruction. 
Language arts instruction in Kion-English language: Yes 
Content courses taught in each language: All content tau^t in both 
languages. 

CUKRtCULOM MP MKIERIArfl 

Curriculua: Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for stuSents at the same grades in regular district programs. Qaplex 
scheduling had to be juried with regular Boston public school daily 
curriailum requirements. An isportant emphasis in curriculum is a 
thematic approach. 
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ancaao ^mLLc scbsols 
Chicago, lllijiois 



Ntae of Program: Inter-Aiiierican Magnet School, Escuela Interainericana 

Noa-English language (s) : Spanish 

Ntanber of years in existence: 13 (Began in 1975) 

Grade lwel(s) of program: Psneschool thrtxa^ ei^th gracJe 

MUnber of schools involved: 1 

i^roximate ethnic hreakdcwn of school (s) : 60% Hispanic, 30% Non-Hispanic 

White, 10% Other 
Language baidcgrounds of largest groups of IBPs: Spanish 
student transiency: Lew 

Sodo-eooncmic status cf area around school: Mixed 

Funding: Mijor funding frcm Chicago Public Schools; seme State bilingual & 
Federal desegregation funds. 

OOWraCT PERSON FOR rRDGRAM 

Contact Person: Ms. Eva Ifelwing 

Position: Principal 

Afldress: Inter-American Magnet School 

919 West Barry 

Qiicago, XL 60657 
Ehone: (312) 880-8190 

PRDGRRM RTVriONMiE MP OBJECTIVES 

Rationale for Program Lnplementation: Children became bilingual \^?hen there 
is sufficient need, continuous e^qxDsure and there are suitable models in 
two languages. The children of Inteir-Araerican are daily immersed in the 
English language outside the school. If they are to became fluent aid 
literate in Spanish, or to develop tlie skills in Spanish that they bring 
frcm hone, specific policies must be developed and iirplemented at the 
Inter-American Magnet to prcanote the i:ise of Spanish. Ihe three major 
policies iiKX>rporate concepts of unity, constancy, and faith in the use 
of Spanish and the capability of each student. 
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Progzm Objectives: 

Ic To pnrsttDts thii ccncspt of bUiixjual-iai-iiiatu^ ofacaticn (for both 
the non-Engliah ard xwn-Spanish speakers to be able to speak, read 
and write in both English and Spanish) • 

2. To inprwe relationships among ethnic grotps of the ccoanriaanity, 
eaoophasizing recognition, resp;ect, and apprecistiori of similarities 
and differences in cultural backgrounds. 

3. To involve parents in the educational process of their children to 
ensure their continued support thrcu^iout the years of schoolir^. 

RECRUllMEWP 

Recruitment strategies: Use of bnxliures, presentations at parent 

networks, open hcxise, coverage of events in newspapers and on television 
and radio. After preschool, children continue throu^ ei^ith grade. 
When there are openings, siblings of participatirg students have 
preference in enrollnient. 

Teachers: 29 cut of 32 teachers are bilingual; 23 of 29 bilir^jals are 

native speakers 
Aides: 4 full-time bilingual; native speakers 

Staff training specific to progra m : Presence to new teachers, weekly staff 
training progrsaos, frequently aimed at second language leamii^ or Inter- 
American cultural studies. 

Reocmnendations tor staff aad staff trainirig: For dosa coordination, 

teachers vx>rk in teams by cycle: Early childhood. Primary, Intermediate, 
and Upper. 

DgfrRUL'riQNAL DESIGN 

Ratio of Nan-English language to English: 50:50 

^rosdmatd class size: 20 students 

Ratio of language minority to majority: 50:50 

INSTRDGnOMMi CHTtfaCTERIgTICS 

How languages separated for instruction: For Spanish and English 
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language arts, children are devided into A, B & C groc^js (A is lowest 

Language «rts iastruction in Nbn-Eaglish languag<>5 Yes, airphasis begins with 
oral, cxantinues to readlr - writJxjg, ani formal speech. 

Oon^«Kt courses taught in " jnguage; All classes exc^ cortputer 
literacy and American History are tau^t in Spanish and English; 
OcBixiters and American History arn instructed in English only. 

CORRICDLOM MP MMERIRLS 

Curriculm; Integrated curriculm organized around themes of the study of 
the Americas. 

Materials; Developed materials for the study of the Americas at the local 
level. Houston Mifflin in Spanish and English for reading in grades 
1-7. 



Variables under Assesanent instruments 

Reading in English Iowa Itest of Basic Skills 

Reading in Spanish Oaaoprehensive Test of Basic 

Skills/Espaftol 

Oooparison grocp; National norms for Iowa 

Evaluat::on outoanes: For 1986, the 8th grade graduates scored above th^:^ 
national average in English readir^ 
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SBCTNEftPY/HIGH SOKXJIrlEVEL EKDGRMB 
GROSSMCSTT mON HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
^risL, Vialley, California 



BaCKBBOOND INPORMKPIOW 

Itoma of Program: Spanish Partial Dtraersion Program 

NbDrEnglish languid (s); Spanish 

MUnber of years in eodstence: 6 (Began in 1982) 

Grade level (s) of program: 9-12 

nnber of sdhools involved: 1 

^:praximate ethnic breakdcwn of school(s): 59.6% White-non Hispanic; 22.3% 
Hi^>anic; 7.6% Black; 6.4% Filipino; 3.5% Asia^^Tacific Islanaers; 0.6% 
American Indian 

Langisage backgrounds of largest groi^ of l£Fs: Spanish 

Student trai^iency: Lew 

SodLo-eoononiic status of area around school: Mixed; attendance area includes 
both lew- and middle-incxme neighborhoods. AFDC cases (welfare) account 
for apprmdmately 12.2% of students. 

OONmCfT PEPSOW FOR PIROGRftM 

Contact Person: Mr. James Kbch 

Position: Teacher 

AdMress: Mount Miguel Hi^ School 

1800 Svgeetwater Road 

Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Phone: (619) 463-5551 

PROGRaM RMT HMHTJ! HMH OBJEgriVES 

Rationale for Vrogaaa Dnplementation: Develop hi^ Ic^vels of interpersonal 
ocramunication and cognitive/academic language proficiency in Spanish and 
English; prooote integration of Hispanic and. non-Hispanic students in an 
acade nd c environment structured to equalize status throuj^ the use of 
Spanish as the language of instruction. 

Program Objectives: 

1. Students will develop hi^ levels of Spanish proficiency. 
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2. Students will develop positive attitudes toward the two languages 
and the communities they represent. 



RtjCHUriMBWr 

RBcruitment strategies: 

1. Presentations to gra?)s of inccandng ninth-grade students as part of 
normal orlentatian, registration and enrollinent process. 

2. Personal contact by a bilingual counselor. 



STAt'F MP STAFF TRMNINS 

Teac*ers: All certified teachers? sco« native Spanish speakers. 

Staff training J^ecdfic to program: Teaciiers have opportunity to attend and 
participate in foreign language and bilingual education conferences; two 
of the teachers have received training in cooperative learning methods, 
and have received suppLamental pay to develop lessons using this inodel. 



INtf rKULU'lOMMi DESIGN 

Usdude language minori^ zsoi^target language speakers: Yes 
Design: Program participants are divided into two tracks: Intensive Spanish 
as a Second language (ISSL) and Spanish for Native Speakers (SNS) . The 
ISSL track involves more e)?)osure to Spanish language instruction and 
mare opportunities to use Spanish than in traditional Spanish courses (1 
hour per day, 5 days per week) . Spanish is used as the medium of 
instruction, enabling students to obtsdn more exposure to Spanish, 
particularly cccnaunicative input. For students in the SNS track, Spanish 
is also the medium of instruction. Since SNS students enter the program 
with varying degree.; of oral-aural fluency but few have had any f onnal 
education in Spanish, SNS classes are intended to provide an opportunity 
for the development of Spanish academic language and literacy skills. 
ISSL and SNS stutSents participate tcgether in one content course tau^t 
in Spanish eadi semester. All of the content courses satisfy graduation 
requirements. The curriculum design can be illustrated as follows: 
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Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 

ISSL 1 I3SL 2 ISSL 3 ISSL 4 

SNSl SNS2 SNS3 SNS4 

P.E. History Government/ 

Antftropology 

•Ihe third year history orxjrse and the fourth year govemnsant and 
anthropology ccxirses are taj^t in alternating xmits of Spanish and 
English. P.E. is taught entirely in Spanish. 

Biere are also traditional Spanish foreign language courses tata^t 
at Mount Miguel, vMch focus on Spanish granmar and literacy largely 
using English as the medium of instruction. 

INtfi'HUL'l' IOMM. CmsaGPERIgnCB 

Language arts instruction in SfonrEnglish language; Yes. 

CORRICDIflM aiP MaTERIMfl 

Currleulun; Instructional content for project students is equivalent to that 
for students at the same grades in regular district programs, as out- 
lined in the district's Master Course Descriiation Index and Curriculum 
Masterplan . Hcwever, the sdiedules are carefully structured fear teacaiit^ 
all required academic subjects using methods appropriate not only for 
project students' grade levels, but appropriate edso for enabling both 
nativB-Spanish-^jeaJcing raind native-English-speaJdng students to acquire 
language skills in both English and Spanish in the proper linguistic 
frequence (listening ccnprehension before speaking, speakii^ before 
reading, and reading before writing) . 

Materials; Seoarate content area texts in Spanish and English are used fa. 
the subject matter iJ.^structian; neither bilingueil texts nor Spanish and 
English translations of the same text are used. 

EVMcaiinoN 

Evaluator; Dr. Kathryn J. Lindholm, CIEMVTrcLA 

Va riables under Assessment ; instruments 

Spanish Listening Cccprehersion MIA 

Spanish Beading Comprehension MIA 

Spanish Writing MIA 

Spanish. Speaking ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 
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Academic Acdilevemenb 
Student Bacdogrourxi Inf ontaticxi 
Attitudes emd Hotivatioi 
Language i^stitude 
Learning Strategies 



Student Questionnaire 
Attitud e s Instrument 
MLA i^?titude Test 



Grades 



Learning and Stu^r skills 
Inventory 



Parent Background Inf onaatian 
Instructional Strategies 



Parent Questionnaire 
dassrood (SDservation 



Evaluation Outoomes: Ihe results show that at every level and with almost 
every subtest, the Mount; Miguel students performed at or above vteit 
would be expected of them in listening, reading and writing in 
coBoparison with the e^ropriate MLA noradng sanple. In mai^ cases, the 
ISSL and particularly the SNS groups scored much hi^ier than the narming 
sanple. In cc np a r ing the SNS, ISSL, and SPANISH groups, vdiere such 
ocnparisons were possible, the SNS groi?) consistently scored hig her than 
the xJSL grcqp ^ch scxsred hi^^ier than the SPANISH groip. However, in 
most cases, the difference between the ISSL and SPANISH gracps was not 
statistically significant. 

m constructing a profile of the hi^ proficient Spanish speaker in 
the Mount iiiguel bilingual partial immersion p rogram, several factors 
were evident. A proficient speaker was proficient in all three skills — 
listening, reading and writing ~ and s/he could accurately assess 
his/her proficiency. In addition, the hi^ proficient speakers were 
e35)osed to and lased more Spanish throu^ interactions with others, 
watching Spanish TV programs, and reading a variety of Spanish literature 
(e.g., newspa^jers, magazines, books). 

BIBLIOGRMHY 

Lindholm, K. J. (1J87) . Mount Miguel Spanish Program: Report on 1985-86 
Data Collection. Ifi^wblished manuscript. University of California, 
Los Angeles, Center for Language Education and Research. 

Lindholm, K. J. , & Bark, C. D. (1987) . Spanish Proficiency in Hi^ School 
Students Enrolled in Hiree Different Spanish Lar^uage Instruction 
Programs. Ift^xablished manuscript, Uhiversity of California, Los 
Angeles, Center for Language Education and Research. 
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SECTION in 
PROGRAM HIGHLIGEITS 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHrS 



In this section, salient issues vftiich have emerged fran the survey that 
cxancem most programs, especially new programs, are discussed. Ihese issues 
are: recruitinent, curriculum and matei'ials, instructional practices, 
professional develcpnent, and evaluation outccscnes. All of tiiese issues are 
critical to the inpleanentation and success of bilingual imtersion programs at 
every level fran preschool throu^ seoonaary school. 
Recamtment 

It is often difficult to recruit students into a new program because the 
program is innovative and parents are concerned about enrolling their child in 
a new program. Theiie are several apfjroaches that have been \ased successfully 
for recruiting purposes. Each e^sproach will be discussed s^arately. 

Program Flyers and Brochures. Many schools ha\2 designed flyers in both 
English and the second language to provide the ccraraunity and parents with 
information abcut the program. me most useful flyers seem to have the 
follcwing information: concrete definition of bilingual iOTtersion (or 
\diatever the program is called) , the percentage of use of the two languages, 
the instructional design, and the goals of the program. Ccanraents hy children 
or parents alreac^ in the program seem to spice \jp the descripcive facts. 

One school (San Jose Itoified School District-Elementary level) even 
designed an advertisement that looJcs like an invitation; a bristly colored 
front with an inviting message (e.g., FIESTAI) to attend a party to learn 
abc«t the educational program at the school. Ifeny parents are more likely to 
pay attention to this type of format than the usual ("drab" as one parent 
called them) school brochures on vMte or colored paper. 

Parent meetings a nd Tsarties . Many schools invite parents to cone and 
visit their school to discuss, the bilingual immersion program. Scane schools 
even have a party at a park or scBoae other hi^y public place in the comrnunity 
where many parents are litely to go. It is critical that there be individuals 
v*io can explain the program in detail and at a layperson's level in both 
English and the other language. 

Media b^jtz^. Seme schools use the media to advertise their programs 
and inform the ocnminity about the bilingual oinmersion program. Newspaper 
colxmms, television coverage and announcements in hi^ traffic areas in the 
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cxatnaaiity are helpful. Also, scne prograoBs have developed or are developing 
videos that shew the program in action and interview p rogr a m participants, 
including childran, teachers and parents. 

Classrosm visitation. One of the best selling features is to see the 
program in acticn. Memy parents, teachers, education board members, and 
adn d n istratora hawe been ocnvinoed about the pr ogr am on the basis of having 
seen its iapleanentation. Sane schools hawe set vp fAw^ during the weeik vSiere 
interested iixJividuals can sit in on the classes to o>Tserve the teachers and 
students in a bilingual immersion p rogr am or v^iere the principal or other 
kncwledgeable rescwroe specialist provides a tour of the program. 

A ward of warning. New programs ^ch are trying to draw parents into 
the program should not build vp esq^ctations that can not be substantiated by 
evalxaation data. Since it often takes at least four to six years to show the 
positive cutocmes of a program, parents and administrators should not be led 
to believe tiiat children will be performing above average at the &A of a year 
or twD. (Indeed, research indicates there mi^t be a tenporary dip during the 
first year or twD, lutiile language learning is growing followed by a rise, in 
third year and thertaerfter. ) Newspe^jer coverage can be a help or a hindrance 
depending on ycur expectations. If you set i?) unrealistic eaqjectations for 
the end of a year or two, a neu^paper article on ths slow progress of the 
students can severely damage the credibility of the program. 
mstructicnal Practices 

Successful bilingual i mmer sion p rogr am s depend on many factors, one of 
viiicii is teaching practices as discussed in Section I (positive and reciprocal 
teaching practices). There are instructional practices that have been 
demonstrated to be ^Affective in the research and evaluation litsratures 
pertaining to teacher effectiveness, literacy developoaent, math/science 
achievement, second language acquisition, bilingual education and immersion 
education. It is iirperative that instructional practices be selected that are 
consistent with what the literature shows are effective practices, even if 
that means changing the practicses that are currently xised. Ihe inportance of 
requiring high quality instructional practices is denxanstrated in the success 
of high quality bilingual immersion, bilingual education and immersion 
education programs. The success is measured not only in high levels of 
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student adiievenent and language develcpaient, but also in hi^^ levels of 
teacher efficacy and peroeivad ccnpeterice. 
Curriculum and Materials 

Orie of the most cannon ocoplaints in a new pr ogrdm is that few materials 
are readily available, m addition, vMle most x>rograms indicate that the 
oirriculuQn is based on the cunriculua for the district or other non- 
bilingual iajnersicn classes, teachers often feel that there is still extra 
wark to do in filling in gapa in the curriculum formed by the necessity of 
teaching in the non-English language. 

CurrLculm needs vary considerably depen^ixxs on the state/local 
requirements and cn the esqjerience of teachers in wrLtir^ their own 
curriculum. Hcwever, several points are isportant here. First, acaf^«»min 
curriculum shculd be integ rated with lancfuaoe arts . Ihere should be 
consixaerable articajlation between the oon te nL that is tau^ and the lai^ge 
skills necessary to best succeed in the content area(^) . Ihis is true at all 
levels, but neglected most in the middle and secandary levels where there is 
still too nuch reliance on grammar-^sased teaching in language study courses 
that is divorced frcm any content. Second, integration across content areas 
is also particularly affpeaUng for bilingual immersion pr ograms. An 
integrated caarriculum is one in vMch the curriculum needs are determined and 
a program of articulation across content areas is developed based on thematic 
concepts. For exanple, thematic conc^jts such as seasons, animals, and 
countries can be discussed in all subject areas; math, science, social 
studies, reading, music, etc. 

Most teachers in bilingual iramersim programs have developed materials in 
tiie non-English language. If you are beginning a program, contact a program 
with a similar non-English language and ask viie-ther any materials are 
available. it might be most helpful to speak to the teachfir(s) at the 
^prcpriate grade le'/el and find out what was developed and how it was 
developed. Other resources for non-English materials include the National 
aearlnghcuse for Bilingual Education, ERIC CLearin^iouse, dEMVCenter for 
i^lied Linguistics, and the EEACs. A vast amount of materials developed by 
bilingual teachers is available through these resources. 

Heavy reliance on a particular textbook as the only source for readii^ or 
grammar instruction is not recamnended. A variety of reading materials 
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pi-ciuotes greater language proficiency in sttdents. Cius, the lack of 
afprcpriate te:-ts shculd be an incentive to use a variety of reading materials 
in teaching students. 

At all levels from preschool through secondary, students can develop 
materials. Several teachers have their students make bocks, either a number 
of short ones or one big book. Biis student-initiated materials develcpnent 
Icwers the cost of purchasing waridxxaks (viiich these books can replace) , can 
and often does involve parents, is auch more interesting to the students, and 
most inportantly, forces the students to use their con t en t knowledge and 
davelcp their written skills. For eleoaentary through secondary students, 
written skills can also be developed through the use of dialogue journals. 
Professicn al Develcmenfc 

Teacher tradning is critical to the success of any pr o g r am . Lack of 
training can severely ijaapair the inplenentation of any program, regardless of 
the giuality of its design. 

In addition to the district in-services that are provided to teachers, 
there are several areas of professional develcpnent that are most helpful to 
bilingual inmersion teachers. First and foranost, teachers must understand 
and be si^portive of the objectives and criteria in bilJngual imnersion 
education. Second, teachers must receive training or have ei^jerience in each 
of the instructional practices involved in bilingual imnersicn education. 
Training in second language develcpnent is lirportant because it can provide an 
understanding of hew children develop a second language and can provide clues 
to stiaulatijig second language develcpnent. Sheltered lai^ge instruction 
training can facilitate an understanding of how to provide conprehensible 
language ij^xit to second language learners. CJocperative leamii^ is beoanii^ 
very pcpilar as teachers and administrators recognize the benefits of hew to 
use gra5)ing in ways to stimulate student ir .eraction and achievement as well 
as for effective classrocm management. Workshops such as TESA (Oteacher 
E}q)ectations for Student Achievement) are beneficial in working with language 
minority,' and majority studaits becaxise these workshops rarphasize how to 
provide equal reinforoements to all students and how to effectively reward 
students for good work. CXirriculum develcpnent workshops are helpful if 
teachers naed to write curricula for their classes. 
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Evaliation (Xitccmes 

Ihe mjority of the prograsas identified in this Dirs:tory are still in 
their infancy. Ihus, they have not had sufficient time to demonstrate 
positive^ neutral or negative oitccmes. However, the districts vMch have had 
bilinguzd ianersion pr c g i di u s for several years and have evaluated their 
programs shew very positive results. The data ccaisistently demonstrate that 
the objectives of hi^ levels of language proficiency in both languages and 
nonnal to stperior academic achievesnent are being met. Ihere is marked 
progress fron preschool throu^ hi^ school. 

In addition, data frcm a hi^ school bilingual inmersion program (Mt. 
Miguel) shews that several factors distinguish between low and hi^ second 
language profixsiency (lindholm, 1987b) . These factors--use of the ncn-English 
language in the oconunity, variety of reading materials, vAietber they watch TV 
in the ncti-English language and use the non-English language at hane—are 
ocnsistent with the second language literature shewing that praaoting greater 
ej^xssure to and use of the second language among students results in hi^ier 
levels of second language proficiency (Canpbell & Lindho.iaa, 1987) . Similarly, 
Qannins and Swain (1986) , among oti^ers- have shown that greater exposure to 
and xjse of the first language is also associated with high levels of second 
language proficiency, ihus, bilingual immersion pr ograms \Mch are designed 
to utilize both languages to teach subject m.\tter do indeed yield students vAio 
are bilingual and biliterate, perform at or above grade level on tests of 
achievesnent in both languages, and often outsoore their non-bilii^ual 
imnersion program peers on tests of academic achievement in English. 
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